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PORTRAIT OF 


IRELAND 


ADOLF MORATH 


A magnificent collection of 171 superb photo- 
graphs which capture the elusive spirit and per- 
sonality of Ireland and her people. Adolf Morath, 
whom Lord Woolton described as ‘the most 
dramatic camera artist in the country,’ shows us 
the great and the lowly, the land they live in and 
the work they do, ranging from the vibrant life of 
Dublin to the wild Atlantic breakers on the Kerry 
coast. George Bernard Shaw said, after seeing some 
of these pictures: ‘ He is first rate. I have never 
seen better photographs.’ 


Crown 4to. 144 pages. Ready December. 
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EDITORIAL 


The peculiar fatality which broods over the operation of the British two- 
party system in the present era has now asserted itself for the second time. 
The new Government is almost as narrowly based as its predecessor. 
Before one begins to deplore this outcome it may be useful to examine 
its two main causes. It is evident from the voting figures that the country 
is now split almost exactly down the middle. It is equally evident that 
the narrow Conservative victory has been due to the slightly uneven 
manner in which the Liberal vote of 1950 has divided itself between the 
two parties. The election, that is to say, has been decided not simply 
by the ‘floating’ voter but by that section of the electorate which con- 
sciously prefers moderate to extreme positions. Instead of the landslide 
expected in some quarters, there has been a slight but definite shift in 
the direction of moderate Conservatism on the part of a majority of 
former Liberal voters and of politically undecided citizens who vaguely 
felt the need for a change. This result is bound to be disappointing to 
Conservatives who had expected a massive popular swing in their favour, 
but it is reassuring to the observer who thinks a politically mature 
electorate even more important than the victory of his favourite set of 
political leaders. It is something that the British public cannot be 
stampeded in any direction, and that a relatively small and thoughtful 
body of voters holds the political balance. On examination it may be 
found that the readers of the serious Press play a more important part in 
the political life of the country than the party organizers had thought. 
This is the main lesson of the election. At the parliamentary level, the 
new Government will immediately face the problem of increasing its 
tenuous majority by the reinstitution of the university seats — and of facing 
the outcry which this procedure will inevitably entail. But what is meat 
and drink to the party tacticians and the party pamphleteers is now only 
a very small fraction of the political diet. The narrowness of the Con- 
servative majority will form the subject of endless manceuvres. What 
matters to the public is that it will plainly put the Government on its 
mettle. A sweeping Tory victory would not merely have embittered the 
Labour Party and provoked a dangerous temper among the trade unions; 
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it would also have tended to make the Conservatives careless. As things 
are, they know that they are on trial, and this realization should increase 
the influence of those younger and more modern-minded Conservatives 
who have no hankering after a return to the ’thirties. It should also bring 
out the best in Mr Churchill. 

It is indeed plain that in one respect the narrowness of their victory will 
inhibit the Conservatives: they will be very careful not to tamper with the 
social services and the Welfare State in general. That, however, is all to 
the good, for to cut the social budget is the lazy solution. It is the solution 
which automatically occurs to an influential section of the business 
community - the section which is just as reluctant as the trade unions to 
admit that the real problem of this country lies in the realm of produc- 
tivity. In a sense the duration of Conservative rule will depend on the 
extent to which the Tory Party accepts the ‘managerial’ gospel of higher 
productivity at all cost, in preference to the traditional emphasis on lower 
taxation. It is probable that bureaucratic controls are a bigger hindrance 
to efficiency than is high taxation, and it is certain that to reduce taxes 
at the expense of the social services would be the best means to stimulate 
industrial unrest. A general lowering of the tax burden is in any case ruled 
out by the size of the arms programme to which the new Government is 
even more firmly committed than the old. 

Is this then nothing but the result of the 1950 election in reverse? Not 
quite, for at least the paralysis which gripped Mr Attlee’s Government 
during the last eighteen months of its tenure has been broken. There will 
be a fresh impetus, not least in foreign affairs. While Labour enjoys a 
well-merited rest and acquires an opportunity to shed both stale ideas 
and stale leaders, the younger generation of Conservatives will get its 
chance. It will acquire experience of office under a leader who has the 
supreme merit of inspiring confidence not merely at home but abroad. 
The ‘war-monger’ slogan has done Mr Churchill some damage during 
the campaign, but it has not worn away the solid foundation of respect 
and genuine affection with which he is regarded by most people. Abroad, 
the effect of his return to office will be immediate. Whether it will also be 
profound depends on the Conservative Party’s ability to find a substitute 
for Labour’s narrow parochialism, which has resulted in Britain being 
by-passed by the American policy-makers and increasingly relegated to 
the north-western fringe of Europe. This process must be reversed, in the 
interest not merely of this country but of Europe and in the last analysis 
of America too. There has of late been a dangerous tendency among 
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leading Americans to press forward with ready-made solutions for the 
world’s ills, from the adoption of a rigid stance in East Asia to the recent 
essay in appeasement all over the Middle East. This tendency is most 
dangerous in Europe, where a single false step can have disastrous con- 
sequences, and it is helped along by the feeling that Britain has renounced 
the task of leadership. To what extent this trend can be reversed even by 
Mr Churchill is not clear; what is certain is that no other country can 
even begin to attempt the task. This is the sense in which the Tories are 
justified in saying that Britain must once more become ‘Great’. It is to 
be hoped that this important truth will not be lost sight of in a fog of 
unreal argument between old-fashioned Tory Imperialists and equally 
old-fashioned insular Radicals of the Morrison stripe. One of the first 
tasks of the new Government will be to tell the Americans bluntly that 
they must not expect Europe to bear an excessive rearmament burden. 
The advice will be the more effective for being given by Mr Churchill. 
For the Labour Party, the election result is a blessing. An honourable 
defeat leaves it morally intact and capable of further internal growth. 
A narrow victory and a smashing defeat would have been equally disas- 
trous — both for the party and for the country. Most intelligent Socialists 
will secretly congratulate themselves upon a result which allows them to 
relinquish the burden of office gracefully at the precise moment when it 
was becoming too heavy. This is not to say that the Labour Party is in 
an altogether healthy condition internally. Mr Attlee cannot go on 
leading it much longer, and the choice between Mr Morrison and Mr 
Bevan is no choice at all: one is a tired and spiritless party manager, the 
other a flamboyant orator. Neither shows any capacity for rising above 
his present limitations. But for the moment Labour can be left to its 
domestic worries. It has done with considerable success what no other 
political party was capable of doing. Its failure is the failure of a narrowly 
insular conception which took insufficient account of world conditions 
and of Britain’s changed status. It is now for the Conservative Party to 
show whether it has grasped the lesson. 









































LIAQUAT ALI KHAN 
Guy Wint 


The murder of Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, caused 
a shock and sadness in London and in other capitals of the Commonwealth 
which may have surprised even those who experienced the sorrow. They 
had not realized to what extent he had commanded their respect. To 
political moralists it must have seemed an unusual example of merit in 
politics being recognized. Liaquat Ali Khan’s career was full of interest as 
an exercise in the art of using political power with moderation and good 
will. He had none of the romantic appeal of Mr Nehru or the awe-inspiring 
appeal of Mr Gandhi. But he had a solid worth. In a bad world it is a 
good thing that this worth should have been appreciated. 

Liaquat Ali Khan never gave the impression of being a meteor. Delibera- 
tion, calm, solidity — these were the qualities which were thought of as 
essentially his. Yet his rise to international fame was really meteoric. 
Outside the Indian sub-continent he was hardly known when he became 
prime minister of Pakistan only four years ago. Since then the British 
public became accustomed to seeing him deal with unshakeable calm 
with successive waves of trouble. He seemed always humane and always 
to act with common-sense. His speeches and personality won the regard 
of America during his visit there last year. When he died he had estab- 
lished himself in the public imagination as one of the few sure, dependable 
forces in the Middle East. In addition he was a thoroughly likeable 
person. It is a rare experience to find anybody who does the state great 
service and is at the same time pleasant, humorous and approachable. 

His career was described at length in the obituaries which appeared 
after his death. He was the son of a great land-owning family in the East 
Punjab (the part which after partition remained in India). He went to 
Oxford and became a barrister. On returning to India he did not practice 
but devoted himself to politics. As a landed magnate engaging in parlia- 
mentary manceuvre he lived at first a life very much like that of the 
English aristocracy of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. His real 
career began in 1936 when Mr Jinnah reorganized the Moslem League 
in preparation for the general elections held under the Government of 
India Act of the previous year. Liaquat Ali Khan was appointed general 
secretary of the League, and became also its principal debater in the 
central assembly at Delhi. 
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Thenceforward he was Jinnah’s chief lieutenant. The men had certain 
things in common, but they were very different types of person. One of 
the best memoirs which appeared described them as follows: 


Both were modernists and both stood for the policy of co-operation with 
western democracies and the Commonwealth. Jinnah had the brilliance 
and hardness of a diamond but inspired respect rather than human affec- 
tion. Liaquat was first of all a human being; his great quality was his like- 
ability, and he might indeed have remained no more than a very pleasant 
person had fate not had higher things in store for him. 


His work proved to be to maintain what Jinnah had created. To call 
Pakistan into being required Jinnah’s almost inhuman resolution. 
Whether it was a good thing that Jinnah succeeded is a matter for opinion. 
But with the state once proclaimed, it was in the general interest that it 
should prosper. To preserve it, the talents needed were different; and they 
were the ones which Liaquat possessed. 

It must not be supposed that Liaquat was a man of simple-minded 
goodness. Though basically straightforward, he was politically very 
adroit: his enemies said that he was exceedingly cunning. Without this 
quality he could not have survived. It served both him personally and the 
state. Pakistan was not quite so innocent and wronged in its dealings with 
India as he so often successfully made it appear. His political competitors 
in Pakistan found themselves worsted one after the other. He did not use 
harsh methods: they were promoted to be ambassadors or governors. 
He made as clean a sweep of the close associates of Mr Jinnah as President 
Truman did those of Roosevelt. More serious criticism of him is possible. 
He disliked stirring up unnecessary trouble; but he carried this to the 
point of being uninterested in social reforms which were needed for the 
sake of quietness in the future. In country after country in Asia, Com- 
munism had made headway where there have been great landlords and 
poor peasants. But Liaquat did not press for radical land reforms. As a 
great landlord himself, he probably did not wish to attack his own class. 
In this lack of vision of the social reforms demanded by the times he fell 
short of his great Indian counterpart, Mr Nehru. 

Yet much to the man is due. He prevented a war between Pakistan 
and India (in which Pakistan would almost certainly have perished and 
which might in the long run have turned India Communist). He presided 
over the building of a modern administrative system out of the machine 
which had been shattered by partition. He presided over the settlement 
of the enormous number of refugees who flooded in to Pakistan. He 
directed the fierce energies of his people in useful and creative directions: 
uncontrolled they would have ravaged the state instead of sustaining it. 
He kept the mullahs in their place and blocked their wish to establish a 
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‘theocratic’ state. He had the knack of stealing the thunder of the ultra- 
nationalists by adopting their slogans, and then frustrating them by 
acting reasonably. Above all, he preserved the traditions of liberalism, 
individualism and personal liberty which had been the great import of 
Britain to India. He maintained the rule of law. In a land where fanati- 
cism was to be expected he left behind a state in which it was possible to 
live with freedom and dignity. 

What will happen now that he is dead? He is succeeded by the former 
Governor-General, Nazim-ud-Din. Presidents of France have become 
prime minister; but this is the first time in which a Governor-General in 
the Commonwealth has exchanged his throne for the prime minister’s 
office. Yet it was the wisest move which could have been made. Nazim- 
ud-Din is perhaps the only man in Pakistan who is equally acceptable to 
East Bengal and to West Pakistan. He is by birth a Bengali: but he comes 
of one of the greatest families of the Moghul Empire, and is thus held in 
respect in the Punjab. He has twice been prime minister of Bengal and 
gained an excellent name in handling its famine problems. He lacks 
Liaquat’s force of character, but has the same moderation, tolerance and 
readiness to compromise. It must be hoped that he will succeed. Yet it 
was the union of latent force with moderation which made Liaquat 
successful. Moderation alone would not have been enough. 

The difficulty which has been met in finding a successor for Liaquat is 
a bad omen for Pakistan. The older generation of statesmen carried over 
from the time before partition is being used up. Ghulam Muhammed, the 
former Finance Minister and now Governor-General, is in poor health. 
Sir Zafrullah Khan, who has indisputably the most powerful mind in the 
country, is disqualified from the highest office because he is not a member 
of the Moslem League and because he is an Ahmaddiiya, a very dissident 
sect of Islam which is not regarded with favour by most Moslems. One of 
the tragedies about Liaquat’s end is that he was a comparatively young 
man. Nobody else among the younger generation has shown anything 
like the same qualities. 

In the four years of its existence, Pakistan has had a political life quite 
unlike that of the other Middle East countries — Syria, Iraq, Persia. This 
was because of its leaders — because they were steeped in traditions of 
civilian government, action according to law, abhorrence of violence. As 
the years go by, and the other leaders follow Liaquat, the high offices of 
state and those in the army will fall into new hands. The army plot earlier 
in the year, and now Liaquat’s murder, may be an ugly shadow of what 
lies ahead. If Pakistan should drift into being a Middle East state of the 
ordinary type, one of the main centres of stability in Asia will disappear. 
The chances of revolution throughout the continent will be increased. 
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COMMENT 


General de Lattre de Tassigny has been in Washington and London. 
General Collins, the chief of staff of the American army, is visiting Indo- 
China. The thesis of de Lattre, which he says is now accepted in Washing- 
ton, is that the war in Indo-China is the same war as in Korea. It is a part 
of the military struggle in the Far East against Communism. 

The Western military front in East Asia is thus stiffening: Indo-China 
is being brought into the American line. The French have said that if the 
Chinese attack in Indo-China they will appeal to the Security Council. 
They hope that with America backing them, the response will be the 
same as in Korea. 

Will the Chinese in fact invade? Every few weeks there are rumours 
that their troops are concentrating. General Lin Piao, who would prob- 
ably direct an attack, is said to have come back recently from Moscow. 
But nothing has so far happened. 

The stronger American interest in Indo-China is not welcomed by the 
Indian government. Mr Jawaharlal Nehru is still convinced that all rule 
or undue influence by the white races in Asia is a bad thing. He cannot 
reconcile himself to the French being in Indo-China. (He is angry with 
France because it has not yet surrendered its five pocket possessions in 
India itself.) He regards Bao Dai as a French satellite who has no right to 
be regarded as a Vietnamese nationalist. 

Delhi, or at least Mr Nehru, has not given up the hope of coming to 
terms with Peking. He thinks that India and China together could create 
a neutral Asia which would contract out of the struggle between the West 
and Russia. His newest idea is said to be that India and China should 
iointly pledge themselves to respect the frontiers of all the countries of 
South-east Asia. If such a guarantee were given, he thinks that it would 
be reasonable to ask France and America to disinterest themselves in 
Indo-China. Presumably he would urge similarly a British withdrawal 
from Malaya. Why are the Western forces in South-east Asia, he would 
ask? Allegedly to protect the area against China. But what better protec- 
tion, Mr Nehru would ask, can be had than a Chinese undertaking not 

to invade? Mr Nehru is more willing than the West to believe that the 
Chinese will respect their promises. 

Mr Nehru’s ideas are more widely accepted in South-east Asia than is 
recognized. Mr Sjarir, the Indonesian socialist leader, recently declared 
his policies in terms almost identical with those of Mr Nehru. He would 
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like to recognize Ho Chi Minh. For the past few months the idea has been 
going round that India, Burma and Indonesia should present a common 
front on foreign policy. Just before the San Francisco conference there 
was a plan for their foreign ministers to meet and work out a common 
line upon the Japanese peace treaty. The rather unexpected decision by 
the Indonesians to sign the treaty upset that plan. But negotiations are 
again going on. The idea of the third force will die very slowly in Asia, if 
it dies at all. 


The Indian general election has been commented on in this section before. 
It is so important in the struggle between free institutions and Commun- 
ism that its progress needs to be followed month by month. 

Polling in the election is long drawn out. It begins in remote hill 
regions at the end of October and will not be finished in the whole country 
until late in January. 

Last month Mr Nehru brought to a head the conflict inside Congress 
between the ‘Progressives’, of whom he is the leader, and the right wing 
of the party, led by the then President of Congress, Mr Tandon. It has 
often been said that Mr Nehru does not shine at party manceuvre, which 
he finds distasteful ; but on this occasion he showed skill and good timing. 
Mr Tandon was forced to retire: Mr Nehru has replaced him, and has 
gained control of the choice of all Congress candidates for the election. 

Whether these changes mean a permanent shift of power in Congress 
is still unclear. The right-wing Conservatives are still very strong: over 
the long run they will probably find ways to check Mr Nehru’s liberal 
aims. But the party revolution will certainly affect the general election. 
For example, it strikes away much of the case for the new party of left- 
wing ex-Congressmen led by Mr Kripalani (a former Congress president) 
and Mr Kidwai. These had left Congress in protest against Mr Tandon 
and what he stood for: but now that Congress has demoted Mr Tandon, 
Mr Kidwai has drawn the inferences and has rejoined Congress. Mr Krip- 
alani is continuing his election bid, and may have unexpected successes 
in some provinces, but he is obviously weakened by what has happened. 

The Socialists have issued a number of interesting election pamphlets. 
In foreign policy they have declared for neutrality and secession from the 
Commonwealth. Mr Jai Prakash Narain, their President, has stated that 
Indian Socialism must be Gandhian. ‘Socialism will neglect Gandhism 
at its peril,’ he said. ‘It is the duty of every scientific Socialist, as distinct 
from the dogmatist, to understand Gandhism and assimilate as much of it 
as is found desirable in order to establish Socialism.’ There are very 
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varied guesses about the support which the Socialists will win. There are 
no Gallup polls in India. 

About a quarter of the constituencies in the central assembly are in the 
former princely states. In most of these the princes still enjoy very great 
personal influence. Congress finds it important to enlist their support for 
its candidates: most of the princes have certainly demanded their price, 
which is often a share of power within Congress itself. 

An unhappy incident in October was the resignation of Dr Ambedkar 
from the central cabinet. His resignation was timed to enable him to lead 
the Scheduled Caste Federation in the elections; but it took place with 
acrimony between him and his Congress colleagues, with whom he had 
worked loyally since 1947. His tactics in announcing his resignation cer- 
tainly seem to have been rather dubious. Mr Nehru might well complain 
that he had been cheated. 

This may be the start of a new phase in the political life of Dr Ambed- 
kar. He is one of the most remarkable men in India. By caste he is himself 
an untouchable, though as the son of a Viceroy Commissioned Officer in 
the army he enjoyed a favourable start in life. He came to the notice of 
the great Maharajah Gaekwad of Baroda who provided for his educa- 
tion in America. On his return he devoted himself to the political organ- 
ization of the Untouchables. This led him into many conflicts with Congress 
including Mr Gandhi. When India became independent he joined the 
central cabinet as Law Minister. It was strange that he, an Untouchable, 
should have had the chief responsibility for piloting the constitution 
through the Parliament. Now he is resuming liberty of action. 

From the Untouchables comes much of the labour in India’s factories. 
The wrongs they have suffered and are still suffering are notorious. ‘What 
is the position of the scheduled castes to-day ?’ asks Dr Ambedkar. ‘So far 
as I see, it is the same as before. The same old tyranny, the same old 
oppression, the same old discrimination, which existed before exists now, 
and perhaps in worse form.’ Dr Ambedkar is no Communist. But when 
he ceases to lead the Untouchables, the Communists may well step into 
his shoes. They might thereby acquire a very large number indeed of 
votes at present almost untapped, and a mass backing for any armed 
insurrections which they might attempt. That would be a disastrous day 
for India. G. W. 


On the occasion of its fifth anniversary, the Third Programme was 
defended with apologetic firmness by Mr Harman Grisewood and Mr 
E. M. Forster. Both of them sounded like aristocrats making dignified 
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speeches from the scaffold before having their heads chopped off. The 
execution has been postponed but the baying of the Philistines still lingers 
on the air..In many newspaper articles, ironical in tone, there was an 
upwelling of that dense stupidity which lies at the bottom of all our minds, 
Indeed the Third Programme is not yet accepted naturally by anyone, 
not even by those who cash in on it. One of the brighter critics recently 
complained that, to find a particular broadcast, he had had to ‘pick his 
way between the harpsichords and the University lectures’, while Mr 
Evelyn Waugh, when he spoke a month or two ago, chose to address us 
with charming insolence as ‘Ladies and Gentlemen of the Third Pro- 
gramme’; this put us clearly in our place as cultural upstarts, neither 
ladies nor gentlemen, sitting reverently in front of the loudspeaker after 
six o’clock in the evening. 

In spite of this, or because of this, two things need to be said. First, that 
the Third Programme, with all its peculiarities, is among the better 
achievements of post-war England; second, that it is an aspect of the 
Welfare State. Whatever its contributors or staff may think, it is, like the 
free libraries and grants to students, part of the process of nationalizing 
culture. This is a horrible expression, or at least appears so, since both 
‘to nationalize’ and ‘culture’ are temporarily discredited, but how else 
can the process be described? Any reactionary who broadcasts on the 
Third (and a few do so regularly) is taking part in this process, although 
he may detest the idea, just as any Socialist who sends his children to a 
public school, although it may be a very good school, is denying his prin- 
ciples. Our present confusion about these matters is due to the curious 
involutions of English snobbery. In literature — to digress for a moment - 
nothing sells so well as exclusiveness, so that authors with talent can 
make fortunes by the oblique expression of their contempt for the people 
who read their books. Mr Waugh, Miss Mitford and Mrs Thirkell are 
very able writers, but their success is not entirely explained by their 
ability; it depends a good deal on a complex situation in which an in- 
telligent Englishman of lower-class origin has to have a strong character, 
or earn at least £2,000 a year, before he has the nerve to go on calling a 
table napkin a serviette. The Third Programme is involved in this con- 
fusion; many people who earn their guinea a minute by speaking on it, 
would not have dreamed of inventing it. Therefore it has to contend both 
with the basic Philistinism of those who claim to see nothing in thought 
and music, and with the uneasiness of the professional guardians of 
culture in a period of rapid social change. Fortunately, the B B C is an 
independent Corporation and its powerful Director-General, the initia- 
tor of the Third Programme, is apparently a self-made man with a 
strong and simple faith in the things of the mind. We have the Third Pro- 
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gramme, although neither the people it employs nor the public entirely 
deserve it. 

Once the venture has begun, it seems obvious enough to broadcast all 
the Beethoven quartets, all Verdi’s operas, and so on. What is surprising 
is that it should have taken so long to evolve the idea of working system- 
atically through the output of the classical composers. Even now, the 
programme organizers are timid about applying the same principle to 
literary works. There is no reason why we should not have more method- 
ical readings of lyrical poetry, short stories and certain other kinds of 
prose works. One function of the Third is to be a good classical library, 
permanently open at some point or other. However well one knows a 
poem, it is a pleasure to hear it well read by someone else, with or without 
comment. Radio, sparing us the embarrassment of personal presence, has 
revived the technique of reading and there is no end to its application. 
Fundamentally, and in spite of theories about the difficulties of ‘aural 
assimilation’, any good book, whether it be a novel, a work of history or a 
philosophical argument, should be more effective when competently read 
aloud. To some extent, the Third has acted on this assumption; it has, 
for instance, given us straight readings of forbidding works such as 
Paradise Lost and The Dynasts. When Paradise Lost fell in great dead slabs 
from the loud-speaker some critics were indignant with the Third Pro- 
gramme; they should have reserved their indignation for Milton and 
thanked the Thit@afor an interesting experiment. Not that we should 
listen in a spirit of mortification; I am not eager for a repetition of Paradise 
Lost; I should now like to hear Samson Agonistes, a much better poem, to 
my mind; but it is natural, and instructive, that some famous works 
should not appear very good when submitted to the test of reading aloud. 
Literature contains many false reputations and the Third, by bringing us 
brutally into contact with original works — while usually giving us pleasure 
- can teach us that there is no such thing as a consecrated masterpiece. 

In addition to this repertory function, the Third has another use, which 
is to be a kind of spoken critical review or newspaper, keeping us in 
touch with the latest trends in various branches of thought. At times this 
function has tended to crowd out the first, and it has been warped by 
BBC superstitions about ‘historic events’ and ‘anniversaries’. Probably 
the greatest blunder so far was the vast series of Goethe programmes, 
which could mean practically nothing to listeners unacquainted with 
Goethe in the original. It is here that the dons come in, and they have 
been given many a basting by the radio critics. As one critic put it recently, 
he is tired of hearing Professor Dum talking about Doctor Dee. It is true, 
of course, that quite often Professor Dum is dull, self-satisfied and hair- 
splitting, and that Doctor Dee, when he makes his reply, is genteelly 
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venomous. Here again, however, it is not the Third Programme which is 
at fault; it is the Universities. If you want a talk on a given subject, you 
have to call on the recognized authorities, and they are often academics, 
If academics are disappointing, it is because they often live in a world of 
their own, cut off from practical life, and have not learned to link up 
their thought with other things and expound it interestingly. But already 
the younger dons are beginning to think in terms of the Third Programme; 
they are learning how to sound more alive at the microphone. Radio has 
brought a blast of fresh air into academic cloisters; it is at once a healthy 
means of contact with the general public and a quicker channel of com- 
munication than the learned reviews. The dons may not yet have done 
the Third Programme a great deal of good, but it is certainly having a 
good effect on them, in addition to providing them with a little outdoor 
relief. 

Every listener naturally has particular objections to certain aspects of 
the Third Programme, in addition to whatever general criticisms he may 
make. I detest those snippets called interval readings, and I seem to 
detect at times a vague coterie atmosphere ; the same, not very competent, 
people tend to turn up periodically to deal with various subjects. This is 
probably unavoidable and does not seriously compromise the general 
quality of the programme. The main weakness of the Third is similar to 
the main weakness of the Welfare State. The provision of a free Health 
Service and full employment is not a complete solution to the problem of 
finding a way of life, although it is a very sound beginning. In the same 
way, the diffusion of a cultural hotchpotch at a time of rapid social 
change, although an excellent thing in itself, is not equivalent to the 
organization of a healthy, coherent culture. The trouble is that culture 
cannot be organized; it can only be allowed to grow. There is, as yet, a 
good deal of rawness and uncertainty in the Third Programme, as indeed 
in all the other programmes. We are all, if not cultural upstarts, at least 
culturally confused. But the programme must be kept going, because it is 
one of the main ferments likely to produce a new ripening and mellowing 
of the national life. There is no need to defend it apologetically. Even if 
only a handful of people listen to it in each town and village, it is more 
than worth a million pounds a year. 

J. G. W. 


Reminiscences by those Poles who were able to leave the USS R after 
the Stalin-Sikorski agreement of 1941 have a certain fascination, as tales 
of travellers returned from the land of the dead. Having been in 
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Soviet Belsens, having travelled through the Russia which begins where 
the ‘delegation-reception area’ of Moscow ends, they are now able to 
compare notes, breathing the clean air of freedom. Their testimony, 
together with that of a few other fortunates who escaped during the war, 
deprives us of our last excuse for not grasping the full extent of Stalin’s 
crimes, it should help to arouse in us some strong sense of our ultimate 
responsibility towards Eastern Europe. 

Because Joseph Czapski remains so humane and restrained, so pro- 
Russian, his book (The Inhuman Land. Chatto and Windus. 16s.) is an 
especially pointed indictment. He deals both with the treatment received 
by the Poles, and the behaviour and attitudes of the Russians themselves. 
On the first count he writes with special authority as the officer detailed 
by General Anders in 1941 to trace the thousands of Polish officers and 
men who had fallen into Russian hands in 1939, many of whom were 
subsequently found to have been murdered by the N K V D in the mass 
graves at Katyn, others of whom were known to have died from hunger, 
cold, disease, and ill-treatment, and others who disappeared without 
leaving a trace. Yet of the Russians themselves Czapski writes without 
rancour or bitterness, as fellow sufferers. 

Released from a concentration camp when the Soviet empire was facing 
the possibility of collapse under the German onslaught, and the frightened 
men in the Kremlin needed every ally they could find, Czapski was able 
to travel over parts of Russia which have been ¢erra incognita since the 
‘twenties. Armed with Stalin’s instructions that the Poles should be 
allowed to gather their officers and men to form an army, he was able to 
meet important officials of the NK VD and GULAG, (the labour 
camps administration). The facts he adduces about the camps’ system 
and the fate of the Mission Poles must be convincing to everyone. (Except, 
of course, to convinced Communists, who deny not only the camps, but 
can happily disbelieve every disquieting fact, even about Poles, and pro- 
bably about Czapski into the bargain.) 


I found a huge and well-warmed suite of rooms which housed the head of 
GULAG, General Nasiedkin, the man who had powers of life and 
death over at least twenty million human beings. The ante-room was very 
hot. A well dressed secretary was making an issue of the various ‘extras in 
kind’ to which the men of the NK VD are entitled... . On the wall 
behind the General hung a large map of the whole of Russia, which, when- 
ever it was possible to do so, I furtively devoured with my eyes. All the 
prison camps were shown, the most important centres being marked with 
a large star, the others with stars of a smaller size. I had time enough in 
which to note that the large constellations were scattered over the Kola 
Peninsula, the Komi Republic, and Kolima. Apart from these places there 
was a star of the first magnitude in the neighbourhood of Verkhoyansk, 
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and Yakhutsk — which, I had been told, was the coldest town in all 
Siberia, the North Pole of Chill. The Verkhoyansk star was the same size 
as the one marking Magadan, which was, I knew, the largest port of 
Kolima. 






(The Poles kept a careful index of camps and names of Polish soldiers 
known to have been there.) 

The book is able to offer us a momentary glimpse of the organizers of 
this systematic barbarism, perhaps one of the few insights historians will 
be able to find, unless one day these men stand trial. 










I mentioned Nova Zemlya and Franz Joseph’s Land. This NK V D 
commandant showed not the least surprise. Walking over to a large map 
of Soviet Russia he climbed on to a stool and pointed out to me the main 
routes followed by the convoys of prisoners sent to work in the North. 
He drew my attention to the port of Dodinka standing at the mouth of the 
Yenisey. That was the point of departure of all the more important working 
parties destined for the islands of the Arctic Ocean. Sitting there in the 
N K V D Commandant’s comfortable room, I seemed to be listening to a 
perfectly innocent and natural exposition of one aspect of a planned 
economy. 

















Czapski studied art in St Petersburg, and knows Russia, the Russians, 
and their language well. He took this opportunity to understand them 
again, as human beings reacting to a strange environment; on train 
journeys, in billets, on official visits, he probed and questioned, pouring 
out sympathy like wireless waves to the moon, in order to catch a few 
echoes of it in return. In 1918 he had been in Russia as a representative of 
the newly formed Polish National Authority, dealing with the Russian 
Revolutionary leaders, observing their curious mixture of brutality, 
idealism, and intellectual curiosity. The Russia he found in 1941 was a 
vast machine, which could be brutal without even hating. 













The mistake which I made on the first evening of my stay in Moscow in 
1942 was not fully to realize the power of the administrative machine created 
by the Soviets since 1918, a system of administration so far more efficiently 
departmentalized, so much less human, to so much greater extent cut off 
from the outside world than its predecessor had been. 











He writes deftly, depending, like the modern artist that he is, on brush- 
strokes rather than a mass of detail, providing a telling canvas of the 
grinding poverty of the population, many of whom are quite satisfied if 
they can avoid freezing or starving to death, or keep out of the camps. He 
is also able to describe the reaction of many Russians to the German 
attack, since it was just after this that he was released and travelled across 
the country. He can help to explain the Vlassov movement and mass 
surrenders during the early days of the war, when many hoped for a 
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German victory to free them from Stalin, only to find Hitler even worse. 

Czapski never denies that there is still some remnant of idealism and 
belief left, in fact one of the merits of his work is his continual search for 
idealism and goodness. What he finds, however, is little and individual- 
ized, the machine is everything. 

His meetings with Ehrenburg and other tame intellectuals are memor- 
able not only as a study of philistinism and pusillanimity rare since 
Byzantium, but as a note on the character of these men who are so free 
with advice to Western intellectuals, so ready to condemn us as cowards, 
or mouthpieces of our governments when we dare reject Moscow’s 
advice on how to ‘fight for peace’. Ehrenburg and some of his colleagues 
can play at liberals with considerable accomplishment, but, as Czapski 
soon discovered, they were just a conscious part of the décor, an em- 
broidered screen behind which the camp system operates. 


. .. if he had really wanted to help me in my work [Czapski writes, after 
he had appealed for help to his ‘old friend’, Ehrenburg] if by a look or a 
glance he had expressed compassion, if, in the least little phrase he had 
shown himself willing to give me useful advice, he would not have occupied 
in contemporary Russia the position that he did. Far from living in the 
luxurious Hotel Moskkva, he would long since have died in the Siberian 
wastes, in far-off Kolima, or in the Republics of Komi or Karaganda. 


Czapski’s Odyssey is narrated only till 1942, when his army crossed into 
Persia. By then the Russians were feeling more self-confident, and were 
once again becoming increasingly unpleasant towards the Poles, pre- 
venting many of their civilians, women and children, from leaving, not 
that they had any reasons for keeping them, except to see them humili- 
ated, or dying slowly of hunger and disease; this was the worst aspect of 
all in this inhuman land, a cold mechanical brutality which lacked even 
the spirit of hatred. 

So much for Russia; Czapski reminds us of the panic which reigned in 
Moscow, when defeat seemed possible; so much more accusing is his 
present silence, leaving us to realize that we, who saved Stalin from 
defeat, and from disintegration, then handed over Eastern Europe to 
these frightened men, to turn into another Russia. Most of us were 
deceived then, to one extent or another, and many of the then advocates 
of the Polish cause were no asset to them. The Poles themselves, unfor- 
tunately, showed many weaknesses, which Czapski never hesitates to 
criticize. Still, when all is said and done, we should have known better, 
all of us, and, as Edward Crankshaw points out in a passionate introduc- 
tion, we in Britain bear the major responsibility for the fate of our allies, 
the Poles; sooner or later we shall have to do something about it. 


A. $. 
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When Orwell’s 1984 appeared, a few competent judges refused to join in 
the general chorus of praise and declared that the book was the product 
of a sick and obsessed mind. They were probably right to question its 
literary quality. One of the minor prophecies made by Orwell is, however, 
about to be partially realized. On October 8th, the Daily Telegraph pub- 
lished the following item, without comment, in its American news 
column :— 


Television ‘eyes’ are to be put in every cell of the city prison at Houston, 
Texas. Receivers in offices will tell warders what every prisoner is doing at 
any time. 


A television ‘eye’ in a prison cell is not quite the same thing as the 
television ‘eye’ in every home, forecast by Orwell. In the best of circum- 
stances, we never think of a prison, nowadays, as a haven of privacy, 
although there have been agreeable prisons in other countries at other 
times ; for the upper classes of eighteenth-century France, gaol was a place 
where one ate out of silver dishes and wrote one’s memoirs; for the intel- 
lectuals of Tsarist Russia it was an improvised political university. These 
lax conceptions have never, so far as we know, existed in England and 
America. When our prisons are not frankly sinks of hopelessness and vice, 
they are bracing and reformative. They have something of the Old School 
about them. Collective values prevail. The prisoner’s cell is not his castle, 
although he withdraws there after a period in the workshops or the fields. 
A grating or a spy-hole in the door allows the warder to peep in at any 
time and so rescue the victim, if necessary, from the onanistic morass of his 
vie intérieure. 

It is true, then, that the television ‘eye’ does not introduce a difference 
of kind; only a difference in degree. But it is an important difference. 
Prisons are, like schools and armies, unnatural communities, chronically 
diseased. Their only hope of relative health is to achieve some sort of 
balance between public and private. To eliminate the last margin of 
privacy is as bad as to make solitary confinement universal. It puts the 
prisoner spiritually in the same position as his fellow-sinner of the Middle 
Ages who was hung in a cage from a castle wall. The authorities of 
Houston, Texas, perhaps do not see the matter in this light. They probably 

think of themselves as worthy Americans, proudly installing the latest 
gadget. It may even be - so strange is human nature — that the prisoners 
themselves are proud to be confined in such an up-to-date prison. This does 
not make the news any less sinister. A year or two ago, American public 
opinion was able to silence the loud speakers in a big railway station; we 
hope it will be equally concerned about the television ‘eye’. 
J. G. w. 
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FROM OTTAWA TO ROME 
John Beavan 


The author attended the Ottawa Conference as a reporter 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization has made a fair beginning on 
its main task — to create an effective military alliance of its twelve mem- 
bers. Only when it is related to the urgency and size of the problem does 
the work which has established General Eisenhower as commander of 
SHAPE appear to be slow and inadequate. If all the member-nations 
of NATO were prosperous, if all enjoyed internal stablity and if all 
were equally firm in their will to resist possible Russian aggression, it 
would still be difficult to raise the required military forces and to arrange 
for their combination, the standardization of their weapons and the dis- 
tribution of posts in the high command. Of course in reality, most of the 
members are not prosperous, two of them have formidable Communist 
minorities and the will of several varies with the temperature changes of 
the cold war. 

The complications of N A 'T O’s task were perceived at least dimly by 
the drafters of the Treaty; they were aware that a multilateral alliance of 
this kind requires close economic and political co-operation. Now that 
the first need of N A T O, the provision of a high command and emergency 
forces, has been met, the time has come to lay the real foundations of the 
alliance. The NATO conference at Ottawa in September was the 
first thorough and realistic attempt to examine how it might be done. 
For the first time since N A T O was established, the Finance and Foreign 
Ministers of all the member-nations were brought together with the 
defence ministers. No concrete economic decisions were taken apart from 
an agreement on sharing the cost of certain airfields and roads that the 
military programme calls for — what in the unusually horrible jargon of 
NAT O is called ‘the infrastructure’. But at Ottawa the Ministers did 
bring into the open the difficulties which are slowing down their military 
preparations and insist that some thought should now be given to them 
and to the long-term problems of the alliance. Whether the arrangements 
for this examination were good will be tested at Rome next month when 
the first reports are laid before another full conference of the organization. 


The Ottawa conference was the third event in the diplomatic jamboree 
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which opened with the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco. Between these two gatherings the Foreign Ministers of what 
the American press is still kind enough to call ‘the Big Three’, conferred 
at the State Department in Washington; and at last the Americans got 
practical consent to the proposition they had induced the Europeans to 
swallow a twelvemonth before: that German strength must be used in 
the defence of the West. M. Schuman had his victory too. The three 
Powers agreed that the one way of making this acceptable to the French 
should be followed: Germany is not to have its own army but, to use the 
lunatic euphemism of the official communiqué, is to provide defence units 
which will be integrated into ‘A European Defence Community’. The 
Germans were granted the terms which alone could secure their accept- 
ance of the proposal. The occupation of their country is to end after the 
three Powers have negotiated a new ‘contract’ looking forward to the 
‘integration of the Federal Republic on a basis of equality within a 
European community, itself included in a developing Atlantic com- 
munity’. There’s communities within communities, it seems, in the new 
Atlantic system. Thus Mr Acheson, M. Schuman and Dr Adenauer in 
Germany were well satisfied with the work done at Washington. (German 
dissatisfaction came later.) Mr Morrison swallowed his doubts and even 
mustered a little public enthusiasm for these achievements. 


The indefatigable Ministers now left for that urbane capital, Ottawa, 
where NATO was meeting in the Parliament which has caught so 
subtly the gentle mustiness of Westminster. They reported but briefly on 
their recent deliberations. Not until the Rome conference will the question 
of German rearmament come up for practical consideration. The agenda 
was, however, a heavy one, including the question whether Greece and 
Turkey should be invited to join NATO and the study of progress 
reports from each nation and this or that N A T O sub-committee. The 
main purpose of the conference was for the Europeans to give the Ameri- 
cans a clear picture of their frustrations in carrying out the heavy arms pro- 
grammes they have been allotted. The Americans were able to show that 
they appreciate the difficulties even though they must insist that Europe 
conquers them. Indeed the conference opened with a demand from General 
Eisenhower that N A T O should actually increase its military effort. 

The hard truth of the matter is of course that the European govern- 
ments have not won the consent of their peoples to the sacrifice which 
rearmament imposes. Nor is that consent easy to obtain. Everywhere 
there is discontent with the present standard of living and a demand that 
it should be raised. In Britain we assume that we alone in the Western 
world are living austerely because we permit ourselves less food than 
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Continental peoples or share it so evenly that nobody lives richly. It is not 
generally recognized in Britain that we have indulged ourselves too — not 
in steaks and cream but in houses, hospitals, schools, spectacles, public 
transport and domestic electrical equipment. All the people of Europe 
who have seen their economies restored to something like order by the 
Marshall Plan were hoping as strongly as the British people were that it 
would provide a foundation for a fuller life. Such hopes must now be 
disappointed. It is by no means certain that the present standard of living 
in Europe can be kept if rearmament is attempted at the pace the Ameri- 
cans desire. And even if the willingness to sacrifice were there, it might 
still be physically impossible to realize the desired programmes. Mr 
Gaitskell, as Chancellor of the Exchequer of a N ATO member that 
has succeeded so far in doing what has been asked of it, found it necessary 
to warn the Americans of the danger of trying to go too fast. For this good 
sense, he was accused by some newspapers of being a convert to Bevan- 
ism. Mr Gaitskell, however, was emphatic that Britain is not trying to 
reduce the commitments it has already undertaken. It would have been 
more just to say that other Europeans at Ottawa were Bevanites in that 
they doubted their ability to do what they had been asked to do; but none 
followed the Bevan policy of scaling down their commitments. And they 
felt that even if the Americans can do nothing further to help at this stage, 
they must take into account the troubles that are piling up — the threat of 
inflation, a new period of dollar shortage and, possibly, of raw materials. 
Can the Americans, the Europeans wondered, really understand that the 
wonderfully athletic feats of their own economy cannot be achieved by 
the convalescent systems of Europe? The favourite American remedy — 
an increase of productivity and European self-help by the integration of 
its economies — is a slow one. Europe has to find a way of living and arming 
this year and next year. Moreover, the greater the difficulties Europe is up 
against, the harder it is to apply these remedies. National frontiers harden 
when dollars are scarcer; and productivity cannot increase when the flow 
of raw materials is spasmodic and workers cannot be given incentives for 
increased efficiency. Could even the Americans, who are untroubled by 
Communist minorities, increase their armaments effort if it meant 
reducing or even pegging their present standard of living? Certainly 
both Congress and the American people do not appear to be in the mood 
to make further contributions to Western defence. Marshall Aid is ending 
and is being replaced by the Mutual Security Programme. In future 
American aid to Europe will largely take the form of raw materials for 
military use, and weapons. Generous and fantastically large as this con- 
tribution may be, it does not solve Europe’s problem and therefore does 
not solve America’s problem, which is to create a defensible Europe. 
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The one alleviation of the dollar problem that the Americans could 
promise at Ottawa was to place arms contracts in Europe which may 
amount to 500 million dollars. Some system of pre-financing which the 
Americans can be relied upon to create will certainly help a country such 
as Italy where there is a good deal of slack in the economy. It will, how- 
ever, not help countries such as Britain where there is full employment. 
As Mr Gaitskell pointed out, Britain can accept American orders only by 
reducing its own arms production or by foregoing other export orders. 

All this is not to argue that the Americans can make no just complaint 
against the performance of their European allies. But even if none could 
be made, there would still be a problem. Three solutions present them- 
selves. Either the Americans have to make further gifts to Europe; or 
Europe has to put itself once more on a war footing; or there must be 
increased American help plus increased European sacrifice. The last 
seems to be the most hopeful course. Perhaps neither the Americans nor 
the Europeans can be induced to give more to the defence effort unless 
the other does so. 

Even with more American help, it would not be easy to get Europe to 
respond any better. There is less perhaps than most liberals believe in the 
argument that a slightly lower standard of life will increase the internal 
dangers of Communism in some countries. But a return to something 
like a war economy would certainly increase lethargy, discontent, and 
political apathy. It would strengthen the appeal to Communist peace 
propaganda; and it would certainly make it more difficult to hit produc- 
tion targets. 


What is surely needed front N A T O is a clear statement of its practical 
aims if it is to win the support of peoples for its ambitious plans. What 
are N A T O’s targets? Is this vast expenditure on arms to continue for 
two years, five years or the rest of our lives? What do we need to dis- 
courage the Russians from attacking us and to repel them if they cannot 
be discouraged? What is the contribution each nation has to make to 
such an effort and what does it imply in living standards? Has N A T O 
any plans for a political solution? Nobody, of course, would expect it to 
be given in concrete terms. One day there may have to be some bargain- 
ing with the Russians. But could not a statement be made in general 
terms? Are the N A T O powers hoping to drive Russia back politically 
to her 1939 frontiers? Or do they visualize some kind of co-existence 
that would be acceptable to the Russians if ever they decided to be 
reasonable ? 

Even at a lower level than this N A T O’s public relations are bad - 
and through no fault of its able staff. At Ottawa, it was less than frank 
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about some things which need not have been kept under cover. The 
arrangements for the Press were excellent. Each day, and sometimes twice 
a day, press conferences were given and at the end of the conference the 
statesmen submitted themselves to verbal questions. But they would say 
little. Everything was made available except information. There was even 
a desire to keep the agenda secret; but fortunately it was printed in the 
New York Times. 

Some attempt to attract public interest was made. The visiting states- 
men addressed luncheon clubs and radio audiences, but mostly on the 
theme of “The Atlantic Community’. Even Mr Acheson and Mr Morrison 
were full of this new mysticism. Apparently we are to have a European 
community inside an Atlantic community, and Mr Morrison permitted 
himself to look forward to the day when there would be common 
citizenship and no barriers — not even to understanding. This sounds like 
a plan not for a defensive alliance but the Kingdom of Heaven. (Is 
SHAPE to be renamed the ‘Community Centre’ and the Supreme 
Commander ‘the Community Leader’?) Surely the Atlantic statesmen 
are unwise to pitch their ambitions so high. This kind of extravagance can 
lead only to disillusion, as it has done at Strasbourg, which now has the 
reputation for the soaring platitude Geneva once enjoyed. The final 
failure of public relations was the communiqué published at the end 
of the conference. Even those of us who knew what it was going to 
contain had to wrestle with its jargon to get at its true meaning. What 
chance has the man in the street? 


Nevertheless the communiqué showed, to those who could abort its 
flatulencies, that the real issues were faced at Ottawa. Two committees 
were formed. The first is now examining the ability of the European 
nations to meet their N AT O commitments. How far, it must answer, 
is each national commitment attainable and how much is being attained ? 

It was recognized at Ottawa that some countries may have been given 
too stiff a programme and that some water may have to be squeezed out 
of the military plans. On the other hand some countries are not using 
their resources properly. The problem is not just an economic one. In each 
country the political situation has to be taken into account — even, one is 
afraid, the stability not just of its democratic system but of the current 
government. An opposition can so easily, patriotically support rearmament 
while making capital out of the hardships that it causes. The original 
intention at Ottawa was to appoint a committee of three eminent figures 
- from the Big Three naturally - to make this realistic survey and cut 
through the tangle of reports and mass of evidence produced by the 
N AT O sub-committee and the European governments themselves. But 
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despite the great care taken to allay suspicion by not calling this an 
an “ executive’ or ‘steering’ committee, the other members would not 
have it. The time is not yet here when member-nations are ready to cede 
any sovereignty or'even to permit decisions to be taken in which they do 
not have a hand. Instead of having.a committee of what was called 
Three Wise Men, N A T O chose yet another committee of twelve. This has 
already begun its work and in practice it will delegate a good deal of it to 
the sub-committee consisting of Mr Harriman, M. Monnet, and Sir Edwin 
Plowden as representative of the British Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
A representative of a nation whose affairs are under review will always 
sit with the sub-committee. The committee is to produce an interim 
report for the Rome conference. At the same time the conference will 
have before it General Eisenhower’s frank appraisal of the military 
reports submitted by each nation. General Eisenhower is known to be 
anxious to find out exactly what forces are available at this moment. In 
the judgment of most military men, the first test of N A T O is the size 
of the immediately available reserve. If that were too small, everything 
might be lost. 

The other committee which was appointed at Ottawa is concerned with 
the long-range non-military objectives of NATO. It might be called, 
for short, the ‘Atiantic Community Committee’. Perhaps ‘Common- 
wealth’ might have been a better term than ‘Community’ — had it not 
already been a British copyright. Another term which defines more 
exactly what N A T O has in mind has an unfortunate political tarnish - 
what N A T O is really aiming at is a ‘co-prosperity sphere’. It is obvious 
that a group of nations containing members whose economic future is 
shaky cannot make an enduring alliance. A practical question of immedi- 
ate importance is whether OEEC might not become a NATO 
organization, replacing its economic sub-committee. The committee will 
also look at the question of political co-operation. There is a strong feeling 
that too much policy is made in isolation at Washington, or among the 
Big Three. Consultation is not enough. The lesser nine want a voice in 
policy, and even the system by which the British Commonwealth nations 
march most of the time in step is not regarded as adequate. 


The most concrete decision taken at Ottawa was to invite Greece and 
Turkey to join N A T O. This proposal has been in the air a long time, 
but some members still found it hard to accept. The most immediate 
advantage of their inclusion is the addition of 700,000 troops to N A T O’s 
thin defensive force. But some people, especially the Scandinavians, saw 
that if N A T O’s strength was increased in this way, so were its commit- 
ments, Was this not a dilution of the Atlantic community idea? Would 
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not a separate Mediterranean pact be preferable? And was there not a 
possibility that small Western European states might get themselves into 
troubles with which they had nothing to do and about which they had 
not been consulted? Great efforts were made to reassure the doubters 
and after the Danish delegates had referred to their Government, the 
decision was taken unanimously. From the British point of view, it had 
two advantages. It would ensure the continuous and close interest of the 
Americans in the Middle East and it appeared to offer an opportunity 
of reconciling Egypt’s ambitions with a solid defence of the Suez Canal. 
A protocol to the Atlantic Treaty must now be prepared for submission 
to the Government of each member-state. Later, presumably, another 
amendment will have to be made. Germany must obviously be brought 
into the organization. 


The achievements at Ottawa in five or six days were thus by no means 
negligible and they would have appeared less so if there had been more 
openness at the time about what was done. 

NAT O is aclumsy youth and not all its pains are growing pains. It 
has some inherent weaknesses. The diagnosis is now due but there is no 
certainty that when it is presented the obvious treatment needed will be 
available. One must seek consolation in British experience — that some- 
times, despite muddle, you muddle through. 


GERMAN UNITY AND THE WESTERN 
COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


Richard Lowenthal 


The author is Bonn Correspondent of the Observer 


I 


The first year of Western rearmament has achieved a remarkable change 
in the balance of world power. Aggression in the Far East has been 
halted ; the political atmosphere in Western Europe has been transformed. 
Gone is the near-panic of last winter, when large sections of the West 
German and French population were in a constant state of ‘pre-occupa- 
tion’. Fear of immediate Russian attack has largely disappeared; con- 
fidence, to some extent even over-confidence, has returned. It is possible 
to exaggerate the solidity of the Western achievement so far: outside 
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Britain and the United States, the military effort has been getting under 
way rather slowly, and the expanding structure of western alliances is 
still almost as unstable as it is cumbrous. Even so, the extent to which the 
potential strength of the West has been converted into actual strength 
during this single year has been sufficient to produce a general feeling 
that the tide has turned. 

This change in the balance of power and, even more important, in the 
direction of the current is reflected in a number of remarkable symptoms 
of indecision among the top policy-makers in the Kremlin. It seems that 
the Politbureau for the first time fully realized the seriousness of the 
Western awakening when the Paris conference of Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ters was broken off. Concluding that the Americans were no longer 
willing to negotiate until they were strong enough to dictate, the Soviet 
leaders were faced with a choice between speeding up the pace of aggres- 
sion at the risk of general war, or trying to slow down the pace of Western 
rearmament by proof of their own peaceful intentions and even by real 
concessions. From all the evidence so far available, they have not been 
able to make this choice. The Malik broadcast, which started the Korean 
truce talks, was followed by the strange antics of the Kaesong delegation, 
by threats against Yugoslavia, and by a period of mounting chicanery in 
Berlin; this in turn was succeeded by the abortive Soviet ‘participation’ 
in the San Francisco conference, by the offer of all-German free elections, 
and by Stalin’s new reference to atomic control. It is sometimes argued 
that this inconsistent wobbling is intended to keep the West guessing and 
to gain time, but with Western rearmament at its present pace the time 
passed in such indecisive moves seems lost rather than gained for the 
Soviets. Instead of disguising an inscrutably devious master-plan, the 
latest Russian zig-zags may well be symptoms of genuinely divided 
counsel in high places. 

As far as it is possible to discern any pattern in recent Soviet behaviour, 
it seems dominated by the desire to ‘force the West to the conference 
table’. From Paris via San Francisco to Stalin’s atomic interview, and 
through all the cacophonous accompanying music of ‘peace movements’ 
and ‘world festivals’, the desire for high-level negotiations can be dis- 
cerned as a leitmotif, with the aim to represent them as a victory, 
rather than a concession, as the counterpoint. The Soviet leaders, on this 
reading, would like to take the less risky course of slowing down Western 
rearmament by negotiations; but, like other politicians in awkward 
situations, they hesitate to pay the price of what they themselves are dimly 
recognizing as their only way out. A five-Power conference, including 
Red China, has been demanded in innumerable resolutions; a four- 
Power conference on German rearmament was held to be welcome only 
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if it could discuss the wider issues of the Atlantic Pact; must they now 
really humiliate themselves to the point of asking for a four-Power con- 
ference on Germany to prevent the worst? Or is it already too late even 
for that? Such are the dilemmas and hesitations, so painfully familiar to 
the West, which accompany the loss of initiative in world politics. 

If this interpretation is true, the day may not be far off when the 
leitmotif will emerge triumphant - when a clear offer of real concessions 
will be made by the Russians in order to relax a tension which by now does 
more harm to them than to the West. At this moment, the West will have 
confirmation that its strength has reached the point where it can start its 
counter-offensive to wipe out the results of post-war Stalinist expansion. 
We shall then be faced acutely with an entirely new problem of political 
strategy: the problem of how to use our new strength — how to go about 
the counter-offensive. Where are our conditions for sitting down with the 
Russians at the conference table? What is the first instalment of visible 
retreat we should demand as the price for renouncing a particular meas- 
ure, such as the arming of ten German divisions? Shall we be capable of 
maintaining the momentum of overall rearmament, and hence our pres- 
sure for further Russian concessions, even if we renounce this particular 
move and start negotiations? What other means of pressure do we have, 
or could we develop, besides the growing weight of our armaments? Or 
should we resist any offer, however alluring, that might upset the time- 
table of our rearmament plans, and reject any negotiations until we have 
reached a preconceived maximum strength, in order then to ask for every- 
thing we want, and get a ‘final’ settlement with Russia in one big diplo- 
matic showdown? 

The amazing and disturbing fact is that the West not only lacks an 
agreed political strategy for the counter-offensive, capable of providing 
answers to these questions, but that so far they have been hardly discussed 
in these terms Once again, political consciousness has not kept pace with 
the growth of military strength. Yet without an agreed political strategy, 
we may be deprived of the fruit of our efforts — by being divided or tricked, 
or by rushing blindly down the slope that leads to atomic world war. 


II 


The offer of free all-German elections made on September 15 by the 
East German Premier, Otto Grotewohl, was not — or not yet — the precise 
and binding offer of a major retreat which the Stalinist empire may have 
to make one of these days. It was ambiguous in its terms, and it did not 
bear the only relevant signature — that of the Soviet government. Yet it 
went just far enough to show that in certain circumstances a precise and 
binding offer might he made by the Russians themselves — that the pos- 
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sibility of dismantling the Communist regime in Eastern Germany was 
under consideration by the Russians. 

At the moment of writing it is still an open question whether the Rus- 
sians are really yet willing to pay that price. They may follow up Herr 
Grotewohl’s suggestion by serious proposals for a four-Power conference, 
or they may, in another wobble of the Party line, cause it to be deflated 
once again to the proportions of a routine Communist propaganda move, 
What is certain, however, is that a serious offer, if it came, would confront 
us with our first chance of having a Communist satellite regime destroyed 
not by war, but by the peaceful power of the ballot, and of seeing the 
triumph of freedom over totalitarianism consummated in a great country 
with all Europe looking on. 

It is intended here to discuss the value and the cost of such a deal from 
the point of view of Western political strategy — not because I think it 
particularly likely at the moment, but because this type of problem is 
bound to arise sooner or later as Western strength keeps growing. The 
first question that has to be answered is whether the offer of ‘German 
unity by free elections’ can be given any precise meaning at all — whether 
in a country whose Eastern third is occupied by Russian troops and has 
for years suffered a full-scale totalitarian regime, free elections can be 
made to be more than a sham. 

The West German Government and parliament have tried to formulate 
the conditions for making free all-German elections a reality. They have 
been criticized by some commentators outside Germany for failing to 
realize that in the existing circumstances no ‘verbal assurances’ by the 
holders of power in Eastern Germany could have any value. Such critic- 
ism misses the mark. The West Germans were not guilty of the naiveté 
of asking for verbal assurances: they asked for supervision of the elections 
by international neutral commissions to be appointed by U N O, and for 
neutral investigation of the conditions for free elections starting a con- 
siderable time before the poll. All their detailed proposals for an electoral 
law, as well as for guarantees of personal safety for candidates and voters 
before, during and after the poll, only have significance if taken together 
with the demand for international supervision. One may reasonably 
doubt whether the Russians will at present accept such terms; one cannot 
deny that, if accepted, they would be watertight. 

If Russia accepted the principle of genuinely free all-German elections 
in this form, or the virtually equivalent form of four-Power supervision, 
the meaning of her offer could be defined quite simply: she would be 
willing to create in Germany the state of affairs that has long existed in 
Austria. There a free Constitution and a single Government for the whole 
country were made possible despite the existence of four occupation 
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zones, by the elections of November 1945 — elections that were so gen- 
uinely free that the Communists proved a tiny minority of only 5 per cent. 
of the electorate. 

There is, of course, an important difference between having a demo- 
cratic regime despite Russian occupation from the start, as in Eastern 
Austria, and dismantling an already installed Communist regime while 
Russian occupation continues, as would have to be done in Eastern 
Germany. Even given a genuine Russian intention to keep their hands off 
the polling booths, there would be the pressure of the installed Communist 
administration and police fighting for their survival, and the fear of the 
citizens that once polling day was over the facilities for opposition propa- 
ganda would be withdrawn and the full terror of the old regime would 
return. One part of the answer to this is the demand, in the German case, 
for neutral supervision starting several months before the poll, as well as 
for a political amnesty and the reduction of police powers. The other 
and vital part, which is not generally understood outside Germany, is 
that in an internationally controlled election in Eastern Germany now 
the psychological current would run in precisely the opposite direction 
from what happened in the East European elections after the war — that 
the Anti-communists would be confident and the Communists afraid. 

The East German regime has in one way never been fully consolidated: 
people have always been able to look over the fence at the living con- 
ditions of their West German relatives, and often even to pay visits at 
least to Western Berlin. The effectiveness of totalitarian control depends 
on its really being total, on the sealing off of all channels of independent 
information, and that could never be achieved in Eastern Germany to 
the same extent as in other iron curtain countries. The Evangelical 
Church congress held in Berlin in July, and the Communist World Youth 
Festival in August, were impressive demonstrations of how much contact 
still exists between the two German half-nations, and may even have 
played an important part in making the Russians wonder whether the 
East German regime was worth preserving. The people of Eastern Ger- 
many are to-day conscious of the growing strength of the West, and 
reflect it in more open defiance of their authorities than has been seen 
for a long time. If neutral or quadripartite supervision commissions 
arrived to-morrow, if opposition parties and newspapers were permitted, 
if West German political leaders turned up as election speakers on the 
public places of Leipzig or Magdeburg, the predominant emotion would 
not be fear that this might be merely passing, but a general conviction 
that the tide had turned and liberation was at hand. And this conviction 
would be shared by large numbers of administration officials - and would 
influence their actions. 
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Assuming, then, that conditions could be created which would ensure 
genuinely free all-German elections despite continued Russian occupa- 
tion, what state of affairs would result? The West German Bundestag 
has stipulated that the National Assembly thus elected must have the 
power not only to draft an all-German constitution, but at once to 
nominate a provisional government and to legislate. The West and East 
German Republics would thus disappear at once and a new adminis- 
tration would come into being. It would be faced with the tremendous 
problem of unifying two areas with different standards of living, different 
economic and social structures, different educational systems and different 
currencies, of creating a common legal basis, judicial system and police 
administration, of levelling up the impoverished Eastern zone to the 
comparative well-being of the West while coping with the continued 
existence of large Soviet-owned companies in the East. It could grapple 
with these gigantic tasks only if it was allowed a reasonable freedom of 
action by the occupying Powers, and could count on continued economic 
links with the West. 

Here again, the Austrian example is instructive. The Austrian Govern- 
ment, first created under a fairly rigid form of four-Power control, later 
achieved virtually complete autonomy in internal matters: laws passed 
by Parliament and Government orders are valid unless they are vetoed, 
within a stated period, by unanimous decision of the four Powers — not 
the approval, but the veto must be unanimous. 

On the international side, the four-Power regime in Austria has 
furnished the basis for negotiations on a peace treaty. After years of 
endless conferences, a draft treaty has been agreed but has not so far been 
signed by the Russians. Under the treaty, all the occupying Powers 
would withdraw after a few months, and a small Austrian army would be 
set up. Meanwhile the Austrian Government has participated in the 
Marshall Plan and generally adopted a pro-Western policy, but it would 
not, of course, be free to join any military alliance. 

An ‘Austrian regime’ for Germany was actually proposed by the 
Western Powers at the Paris Foreign Ministers conference of 1949 — the 
conference that ended the Berlin blockade. The Russians had suggested 
bringing about German unity by restoring the Allied Control Council 
set up for Germany under the Potsdam agreement with all its powers. 
The Western Powers, who had just approved the West German Con- 
stitution, refused to go back to the full control powers assumed after 
Potsdam, and suggested the Austrian solution as an alternative. At 
that time, the Russians were not ready to consider such a solution for 
Germany. To make the Grotewohl offer serious, they would have to 
accept it now. 
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mi 


This is the type of regime for Germany which a genuine Russian 
retreat would imply. What would be Russia’s aim in offering it, and what 
would be its advantages and dangers for the West? 

The immediate Russian aim, and the obvious condition for the whole 
move, would be to prevent the arming of West German divisions by the 
Atlantic alliance. The second objective would be, by restoring a four- 
Power Control Council in Germany and starting negotiations for a Ger- 
man peace treaty, as well as by evidence of Russian ‘reasonableness’, 
to relax international tension and thus slow down the pace of Western 
rearmament generally. The long-term aim would be to obtain in the 
peace treaty the ‘neutralization’ of Germany, i.e. the withdrawal of all 
occupation troops, thus leaving the Ruhr without military protection, 
the Atlantic alliance without its forward base, and Germany in a helpless 
condition where she could count on little aid from the Western world 
and might gradually slide into the Russian orbit. 

Only the first of these aims, the renunciation of West German rearma- 
ment, could be made a condition of Russian surrender of the East Zone 
regime. The starting of peace negotiations for Germany could and should 
be made dependent on the Russians signing the long-agreed peace treaty 
with Austria, and withdrawing from that country. The general slowing 
down of Western rearmament could not be a Russian condition, but only 
a speculation, depending on the reaction of Western public opinion to 
the new situation: it is in our power to prevent it by vigilance and deter- 
mination. As for the final objective of German ‘neutralization’, it could 
come about only as the result of a peace treaty for Germany which would 
be extremely difficult and time-consuming to negotiate, and probably 
would only be agreed by the Western Powers as part of an all-round 
settlement following further Russian retreats and the virtual disappear- 
ance of the danger of a new world war. 

The issue facing Western policy, then, is whether we should be ready 
to renounce our plans for the incorporation of West German divisions 
in the Atlantic Pact forces in return for the establishment of an Austrian- 

type regime in Germany which would be politically pro-Western but no 
military factor, and whether we should agree to start negotiations about 
a German peace treaty in return for Russia signing the Austrian treaty 
and withdrawing from Austria. We have to weigh the advantage of 
Stalinism’s first visible retreat in Europe — a political retreat in Germany, 
a military withdrawal in Austria - against the disadvantage of losing 
momentum in the rearmament drive by the renunciation of a German 
contribution and possibly by the psychological effect of a partial com- 
promise with the Russians. 
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Put in that form, the problem of German unity reveals itself as one 
aspect of the basic strategic issue of the Western counter-offensive. 
Whether we should press for Russian retreats in stages, achieved by a 
steady combination of military, political and economic pressure and 
laid down in successive negotiated partial settlements, even if the process 
is long and burdensome, or whether we should concentrate on building 
up military strength quickly to a maximum in order to achieve a new 
overall settlement with Russia by a big diplomatic showdown while we 
are at the zenith of our strength. In the strategy of combined pressure by 
stages, a ‘German unity’ settlement of the Austrian type could be the 
crucial first step; in the strategy of the military build-up for the single 
showdown it would be regarded as a harmful diversion, robbing the 
West of valuable German divisions for the sake of a short-term com- 
promise. 

Let us examine the case for the ‘single showdown’ strategy. It rests on 
two simple ideas — the early culmination of the armament effort, and the 
finality of the settlement with Russia to be reached at that point. Its 
great attraction to some Western politicians is the hope that the effort 
and sacrifice of fighting the totalitarian threat can be concentrated in a 
period of one or two years, after which the danger will be over for good. 
Now nobody so far seems to have clearly defined what should be demanded 
in such an overall settlement, particularly with regard to Asia; but even 
assuming that very far-reaching concessions could be achieved in that 
way, there is not the slightest reason to believe that they would be final 
unless either the West kept up a fairly considerable effort to defend its 
marches militarily, politically and economically, or the Soviet regime in 
Russia itself was destroyed. It is indeed conceivable that the Russian 
regime, if pushed back within the Russian frontiers and ‘contained’ 
there for a long period - say, a generation — might experience a gradual 
spiritual change and lose its belief in its worldwide mission; it is, however, 
quite certain that such a change could not be produced by a single 
diplomatic crisis, however severe. As for the outright destruction of the 
Russian regime, that is the one ‘objective’ which we may be sure cannot 
be achieved without another world war — a war that would destroy a 
good many other things besides, including probably the very values we 
want to preserve. 

Short of a world war to destroy Bolshevism at home, then, there is no 
way to avoid a long-range effort in defying and containing it. Inasmuch 
as the showdown-strategists appeal to that desire, they appeal to an 
illusion. But even if the objective of the showdown is defined more 
realistically — for instance as a reduction of the Soviet power to a scale 
which would permit future containment with a correspondingly reduced 
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effort — it is extremely doubtful whether it could be achieved with that 
strategy. For the real snag of any armament policy aiming at an early 
climax rather than a steady effort is that it tends to narrow down our own 
freedom of action much more than that of our opponents. There would 
be a limited period of maximum strength; during that period we must 
achieve the new overall settlement — otherwise our whole effort would 
have been in vain and Western morale would begin to disintegrate. 
But there is no other way of bringing that maximum of military strength 
to bear on the opponent save by the threat of war — and the threat, to be 
effective, must be backed by the will to carry it out in case of a Soviet 
refusal of Western demands. An armaments climax, then, commits the 
West to the tactics of the ultimatum - and in case of its rejection to the 
choice between demoralizing political defeat or aggressive war. It is a 
gamble with the fate of the world. 

The third objection to a showdown strategy is perhaps the most 
obvious: by its exclusive concentration on an extraordinary military 
effort, it undermines the foundations of Western political and economic 
strength. The economic argument has been put forward too often to need 
repetition here. What should be underlined, however, is the political 
danger of any strategy built on the refusal to negotiate partial solutions. 
Vague and ambiguous as Herr Grotewohl’s offer of September 15th 
was, the attempt to reject it out of hand as a mirage proved impossible: 
the reaction of West German public opinion convinced Dr Adenauer 
that a detailed and constructive answer was required. If Russian offers 
of concessions become more specific and serious, the need to answer them 
specifically and seriously will grow — and this applies not only to Germany. 
Any real concession offered, however partial, is bound to raise hopes of 
relief among large numbers of people in the areas concerned; this is a 
factor the democracies will ignore at their peril. 


IV 


If the strategy of the military build-up for the single showdown is based 
on illusions and fraught with hazards, the alternative strategy of steady 
pressure by stages is beset with formidable difficulties. One is the difficulty 
of keeping public support for the necessary effort, even at a steady and 
bearable pace, in the face of Russian retreats and partial solutions. The 
other is due to the fact that any negotiated partial solution, even if its 
essence is a Soviet retreat, requires a price to be paid by both parties: at 
every stage, achievement and price will have to be weighed most care- 
fully to make sure that this particular move is worth while. 

Let us return to the hypothetical case of German unity in freedom. A 
Russian sell-out of the East German regime and its collapse through free 
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elections could not fail to make a profound impression on all other 
satellite States, particularly on those bordering Germany. The effect 
would be multiplied by a simultaneous Russian military withdrawal from 
Austria. The first big eastward advance of the frontiers of freedom would 
give the West powerful new political weapons for undermining the 
totalitarian regimes of Eastern Europe and thus preparing the next step 
forward. At the same time, the democratic rebuilding of a united Germany 
would require considerable economic aid — aid that could no longer be 
justified to the Western taxpayer as spent for the armament of a military 
ally. On the contrary, Western military plans would have to be revised so 
as to ensure an effective defence of Western Europe without the participa- 
tion of German soldiers. 

For the layman if military matters, it is difficult to judge just how 
heavily the gain or loss of those German divisions should weigh in the 
balance of a policy decision. There seems to be agreement, however, that 
it would be impossible at any rate to have them available for Western 
defence during the next eighteen months - the period considered most 
critical if the Russians should still embark on a course of all-out military 
aggression. Moreover, the political difficulties encountered in the negotia- 
tions, first inside the Atlantic alliance and now with the West German 
Government, provide some indication of the large element of interna- 
tional friction German rearmament would inevitably introduce into the 
Atlantic community. Finally, it is necessary to question the apparently 
widespread assumption that the military value of West German divisions 
now would approximate the performance of the Wehrmacht during the 
last war. The Germans have suffered total collapse after conquering the 
whole of continental Europe; they have had a terrible lesson of how 
transient is military power, and how heavy its cost to a nation may be — a 
lesson which is independent of all ‘re-education’ because it is still taught 
every day by the sight of their ruined cities and the cripples in their streets. 

Above all, the fact of the continued partition of Germany is bound to 
have an incalculable effect on German military morale. There is in West- 
ern Germany no sympathy with the East German regime and even very 
little real ‘neutralism’ in the sense of an attitude of political indifference 
between West and East; but neither is there the unquestioning loyalty to 
the present West German State and the readiness for sacrifice which are 
normal among the citizens of established democratic nation-states. The 
Federal Republic is accepted by the great majority of its citizens as a 
rather comfortable temporary shelter ; it is not loved as their family home. 
It would be a dangerous miscalculation for the West to mistake the lazy 
acquiescence of most West Germans in the partition of their country as 
proof of the kind of deeper allegiance for which people are ready to die. 
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Throughout the year since the issue of German rearmament was first 
put on the agenda, there has been a noticeable contrast between the sense 
of urgency displayed in this matter by the American policy-makers, and 
the caution shown by everybody else - including many American military 
leaders. It may be that the strongest motive behind that sense of urgency, 
as behind the equally urgent pressure of American policy for a speed-up 
of European integration, has been the understandable wish of the Ameri- 
can people to speed the day when Europe will once again be able to 
‘stand on its own feet’ — militarily as well as economically. If that is so, 
our American friends should be frankly told that any hope that the 
present crippled remnant of Western Europe will ever be able to defend 
itself against the Russian colossus without the permanent presence of 
American troops is a ghastly illusion. With or without West German 
divisions, with or without ‘integration’ of all kinds, a Western Europe 
bounded by the Elbe will be too weak for effective defence against the 
Stalinist empire: that indeed is the fundamental argument for the 
Western counter-offensive in Europe, quite apart from our moral obliga- 
tions to the enslaved peoples. But if the integration of Western Germany 
cannot be sufficient to establish Western Europe on a secure basis, if it 
cannot replace the need for a political offensive beyond the Elbe, then it 
cannot claim automatic priority over other means for pushing this offen- 
sive forward. The West must remain ready, on this as on other points, to 
revise its timetable as new opportunities become visible: it has no reason 
to stop its preparations for implementing the Washington programme just 
because the Soviets are manceuvring for new negotiations, but neither can 
it afford to reject a four-Power conference on Germany if the Russians 
give clear indications that this time they are prepared to pay a price. 

Such a flexible policy of advancing in stages as opportunity offers — 
while keeping up the pressure all the time — would indeed make formidable 
demands on the political maturity and staying power of the democratic 
West. It would require the Western nations to submit to the rigours of 
rearmament at a steady rate for a long time, always refusing to be 
fooled by the Communist pretence that every forced retreat is the dawn 
of a new epoch of goodwill. It would require the American people in 
particular to realize that there is no short cut to self-sufficient security in 
Europe, and that American soldiers will have to help assure the safety 
of the Western world from this side of the Atlantic until the slow progress 
of the counter-offensive has resulted in a decisive change of the balance of 
locally available forces. It would require, in short, that the Western world 
gives proof of the kind of stamina which its opponents on the world stage 
have shown for the last thirty years — of an inflexible sense of purpose and 
an unshakable self-confidence beyond all changes of tactics and all 
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temporary setbacks. The demand is high, but not too high for a commun- 
ity that is to avoid both the disintegration of surrender and the catastrophe 
of the gambler’s throw in the face of a hostile world empire armed with 
a missionary creed. Western civilization will have to live with the Stalinist 
challenge for a long time unless it prefers to die with it. 


THE RISING SUN 


Our Far Eastern Correspondent 


I 


Two months ago the flag of the Rising Sun was hoisted over the Opera 
House at San Francisco as a symbol that the Japanese peace treaty was 
signed. The western countries and their associates had agreed to regard 
Japan once again as a respectable member of the family of nations. 

In Britain there had been a stir of public interest in the San Francisco 
conference because of Mr Gromyko’s intervention. What was his game? 
Why had he taken more than thirty experts with him on his staff? Why 
did he say publicly that he expected to remain in California for six 
weeks? His comparatively tame performance on the conference floor 
mystified the onlookers. Was it anti-climax or had it some more sinister 
meaning ? If Mr Gromyko, unable to do anything more positive, wanted 
to spread a vague uneasiness, he succeeded very well. 

For most people in Britain, Mr Gromyko and Russia were the principal 
subjects of interest at the conference. Japan itself got overlooked. And 
once the perplexity over Mr Gromyko’s plans had faded, the San Fran- 
cisco conference itself began to be forgotten. Yet the return of Japan to 
the status of a sovereign power and potential great power was one of the 
most important events since 1945. To fail to recognize this is to miss the 
realities of the time. 

In the half century before 1945 Japan had shown an extraordinary 
aptitude at using modern scientific techniques to make itself militarily 
powerful. In this it was by far the most successful of the Asian nations. 
Also it had been able to undergo rapid economic change while main- 
taining political stability. In exposing itself to western economic and 
technical influences, it did not pay the penalty - exacted from other 
countries in similar circumstances - of social disintegration and revolu- 
tion. The unity of its people was impressive, even though they were 
often united for reprehensible purposes internationally. The unity and 
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discipline survived the total defeat of 1945, the wasting of the country by 
air bombardment, and the economic stagnation of the first post-war 
years. There seems to be no reason why Japan in the next half century 
should not continue to show these characteristics. 

Japan’s excess of military strength in the ’thirties threw East Asia into 
crisis. Its collapse after 1945 caused new developments all over the area. 
Its revival will force new adjustments. 

Japan might ultimately have restored itself by its own exertions; but 
it is being restored at this time because of America’s policy of containing 
Communism. There is an Arab proverb: ‘The camel driver has one 
intention, the camel another.’ Japan may be willing for a time to let 
itself be driven. But when Japan, through its American alliance, has 
recovered strength, it will have a will of its own. World history will 
again be deeply influenced by the decisions of Japanese statesmen, the 
compulsions under which they act, and by the moral ideas and quality 
of Japanese civilization. 


I 


When it became clear that America was going to propose the complete 
rehabilitation of Japan, the governing classes in Japan were at first 
surprised and elated. If they did not reveal their pleasure more openly, 
it was because they thought it unwise to show how very gratified they 
were. Even the most optimistic had hardly hoped that Japan’s war 
adventure would be paid for so lightly. 

When they saw that they had no more to fear from the West, they 
underwent a very natural psychological change. They began to take 
their good fortune for granted. Their minds were concentrated instead 
on what was adverse in their prospects — and this, in spite of the American 
magnanimity, is still considerable. 

The anxiety has been partly over the political situation, partly over 
the economic. The Japanese realize that they are still for the moment 
pawns in the power game between America and Russia. They are very 
well-treated pawns: they are pawns which may hope to become queens. 
But as long as they are pawns they feel uneasy. Their geographical 
position, in the very middle between Russia and America, fills them 
with anxiety. If there is war, Japan will be a target and probably a battle 
ground. Some Japanese look with envy towards India which, because of 
its better position on the map, is able to play with ideas of neutrality. 

This natural aversion of the Japanese from being caught up in a war 
not of their own creation is supported by other predispositions of the 
Japanese mind. For the moment, all military things are genuinely un- 
popular in Japan. The Japanese are great admirers of success. In the 
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last war their generals and admirals were unsuccessful. They are blamed 
for the disasters brought on the country. Very few people want to put 
power into their hands again. Even the excesses of anti-militarist propa- 
ganda carried on by the American occupation does not seem to have had 
the effect of causing a reaction in favour of militarism. 

The Japanese know from experience that armies and navies cost money. 
They are paying already all the taxes which they feel they can afford. 
They do not wish to subscribe towards a Japanese army which would 
be at the disposal of their American protectors. Mr Yoshida, the Prime 
Minister, says so openly. 

These are the discontents in Japan over the peace treaty and the 
accompanying security pact with America. They are found in all the 
political parties. But if those who express them were asked whether they 
were willing to face the alternative to the security pact - whether they 
were willing to have a defenceless and unprotected Japan — very few of 
them would answer yes. 

There are as many, or even more, causes for alarm in the economic 
situation. A newspaper poll in Japan just after the signing of the treaty 
showed that two-thirds of the people expected its first results to be a 
lowering of the standard of living. No wonder that the rejoicings which 
had at first been planned were much toned down. When the treaty comes 
into force, America will no longer have the responsibility to make ends 
meet in the Japanese economy. Since the end of the war America has 
spent more than $2000 million on Japan. What will happen if the flow 
of dollars stops? Of course there is the hope that America will continue 
to give aid under some new arrangements. But this will take time to 
negotiate, as India discovered to its cost when the wheat loan was being 
carried through Congress this year. He gives only half who gives slowly. 
Negotiation has hardly yet begun. 

In the meanwhile the Japanese are chiefly conscious of a number of 
very alarming facts. Before the war 45 per cent. of Japan’s exports went 
to the Asian mainland now held by the Communists. Mr Yoshida, the 
Prime Minister, said in San Franciso that Japan would not resume trade 
with Communist China. But if it does not, where is it to send its exports? 
And where is it to obtain the iron, salt, and other essential supplies which 
it can most easily draw from China? Recognizing Japan’s difficulty, 
America has exempted Japan from the total prohibition of the export of 
strategic materials to Communist countries which it imposes on recipients 
of American aid. But such trade as it will permit — if Japan receives help - 
will probably be very small. 

That is not all. Japan’s economy has made a remarkable recovery in 
the past two years — except the textile industry — but it is not certain that 
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the recovery can go much further? Industrialists seem unable to reduce 
their rather high costs. (It is a myth that Japanese costs are lower than 
those of Western countries.) Japan is so poor that its yearly savings are 
relatively small: thus there is little new capital for the development of 
new industry. The whole economy is handicapped by the shortage of 
electrical power. 

Overshadowing all else is the population increase. Some figures 
published in September by the Director of the Population Problem 
Institute at Tokyo are especially disturbing. According to him, previous 
estimates of the rate of growth of the population have been too low. 
He says that Japan must expect to have 100 million people as early as 
1961. Even since 1945 the population has increased by 11 million. (This 
is partly due to repatriation of Japanese from the mainland.) If the last 
war in the East rose, as many historians will probably say, out of Japan’s 
attempt to provide for its excessive population, what will happen in the 
future if the rise goes on unchecked. * 


Ill 


In the last few weeks some Japanese have been inclined to see a ray of 
light in trade prospects in South Asia. They have studied the surveys made 
for the Colombo Plan and for the Indian five-year development plan. 
They ask why they should not take part in these schemes. South Asia has 
the raw materials which Japan needs; for its development it requires the 
capital goods which Japan can produce. May Japan not become the work- 
shop for the economic transformation of South Asia? By doing so, it is 
argued, Japan could solve simultaneously its own problems and those of 
the rest of non-communist Asia. 

This proposal may seem the more attractive because the countries of 
South Asia are likely to have growing difficulty in purchasing capital 
goods from the West which will be pre-empted for Western rearmament. 
Let them turn to Japan. 

These ideas are receiving a certain amount of support in America as 
well as in Japan. Washington realizes that it will have to undertake an 
economic programme in Asia very much larger than it is doing at present. 
But it is moving cautiously. It saw its aid to Chiang Kai-shek disastrously 
wasted: it was quite ineffective. It is sceptical about the competence or 


* During the occupation some Americans recognized that over-population was 
the chief problem of Japan. They wished to organize wide-scale propaganda for 
birth control. (Japan and Singapore city are the only places in Asia where there 
are birth control clinics supported by government.) This plan was vetoed. It is 
said that this was due to representations to the American government by Roman 
Catholics. 
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honesty of most of the Asian applicants for aid. It may be the more 
ready to consider a plan such as the present one mooted in Tokyo. If 
Japan became the workshop of South Asia, dollars invested there would 
serve a double purpose. They would assist Japan: they would indirectly 
assist all South Asia. One dollar would do the work of two. Japan, more- 
over, commands more confidence as a place for investment than any other 
Asian country. 

The attention given to these plans by the Japanese radio shows the 
interest which has been roused. The Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry has set up a new organization to study the economic problems 
of South-east Asia. It is called the ‘Southern Council’ and consists of fifty- 
seven ‘exporters, scholars and experts’: Pursuing their investigation they 
must feel that it is quite like old times. What are they doing but 
reviving the ideas of the ‘Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere’ which 
was Japan’s pet policy ten years ago? But this time they hope to achieve 
their aims, not by war, but with the approval and blessing of the outside 
world. 

Their principal interest seems, however, to be India. They hope that 
India could be made into the source of supply of coal, iron and many of 
the metals needed by Japanese industry. Their idea is to marry Indian 
resources and Japanese expert aid. Japanese missions, more or less 
official, have appeared in India and have studied the prospects of the 
mining industries — iron, coal, manganese and bauxite. They are satisfied 
that if Japan took a hand in their development their output could be 
greatly increased, and Japan could then buy the export surplus. 

For reasons of currency and finance, Japan is attracted by any possi- 
bility of switching its trade to sterling countries. At present most of its 
exports are to the sterling area; but it still has to pay for a high proportion 
of its imports in dollars. It therefore possesses a standing surplus of sterling 
which it needs to convert into dollars. It will gain if it can obtain more of 
its raw materials from the sterling area of South Asia. 

This is the new hope in Tokyo and Osaka. Certainly if the trade with 
South Asia can grow it may relieve some of the disadvantages of the 
severance of trade with China. Yet it can be nowhere near a complete 
and permanent solution of Japan’s problems. Mr Yoshida himself is 
under no illusions. In a recent speech to the leading employers organiza- 
tion he put the situation in a few blunt sentences. ‘Eighty million people 
are crowded in four small islands. Most of the industrial plant had been 
ruined. Conditions are quite different in a country such as Britain where 
the population is only 50 million and where war damage to industry has 
been far less extensive. Japan has lost her colonies, whereas Britain still 
has vast overseas possessions.” 
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Iv 

What, then, are the prospects in Japan? 

The hope is that Japan has undergone permanent reformation: but that 

is hope, not certainty. 

The country will continue for many years to be under severe strains. 
Just as in Germany economic adversity overthrew the Weimar republic 
and brought out the enormities latent in the people, so in Japan the 
stresses and tension may cause fresh melodrama. 

Japan to-day is certainly engaged in a sincere endeavour to run a 
democratic, or at least liberal, government. But it has made similar 
attempts in the past and they have not lasted. An interesting book by an 
American-Japanese, Dr Ike, showed how strong had been the liberal move- 
ment of the ’seventies and ’eighties. In the ’twenties of this century many 
Japanese had been as iconoclast, experimental and receptive of western 
ideas as they have been during the Occupation. But both these periods 
ended with a sudden return of the Spirit of Old Japan. 

That spirit is not dead. Its devotees have been in the background: they 
have been proscribed by the Americans and repudiated by most Japanese. 
Many of the ‘old Japanese’ have put on masks and speak the new political 
idiom. But their hearts have not changed. They believe that their chance 
will come again. They accept the historical myths of Japan, are extreme 
fanatics, and believe in Japan’s mission to rule the world. They can 
hardly reconcile themselves to Japan being a client state of America. 
Hiroshima is not forgotten. 

These reactionaries are one of the two chief enemies of the new system: 
the other is the Communists. Numerically the Communists in Japan are 
very weak. The official estimate is that party members are well under 
100,000. They are divided into factions. But there is no telling when 
Communism may suddenly appeal to large sections of the people, not 
necessarily the under-dogs. In the late ’thirties Communism began to 
appeal quite seriously to younger officers of the Japanese army in Man- 
churia: in their dislike of the capitalists at Tokyo they were willing to 
think well of the most radical anti-capitalist party. Communists may base 
themselves increasingly on the appeal to nationalism, saying that only 
through Communism and a Russian alliance can Japan backing secure 
its national interests. 

The peculiarity of Japan is that it could go Communist with relatively 
little change in its social structure. The pre-war Japanese state was run 
by the bureaucrats, technicians, and army officers. All these classes could 
find much the same employment under Communism. There is no large 
middle class requiring to be eliminated. The factory workers are used to 
being disciplined in the national interest. 

19 
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The greatest danger to the new Japanese state lies in a union of these 
two forces, Communism and the Spirit of Old Japan. From Germany 
National Socialism worked havoc upon all Europe. National Communism 
might cause comparable disaster in Asia. 


COMMUNIST STRATEGY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Mark Alexander 


‘Communists scorn to conceal their real intentions,’ runs one of the con- 
cluding sentences of the ‘Communist Manifesto’. If Marx and Engels had 
lived to see the Communism of 1951 they would have had to amend this 
passage. Concealment of their real intentions has become a feature 
common to all the Stalinist parties, but it is perhaps nowhere more 
pronounced than in the Middle East. During the last two years the 
Communist parties in every country between Cairo and Karachi have 
received a fresh impetus and have scored considerable local successes, but 
they have almost never appeared in their true colours. They are ‘partisans 
of peace’, members of the ‘association for the nationalization of Persian 
oil,’ or of the Suez Canal Company; they operate from within the Islamic 
Socialist party in Syria, the Moslem Brotherhood in Egypt, the Ba’ath 
party in the Hashemite kingdom of the Jordan, and other right-wing 
extremist groups in Turkey, the Lebanon and Pakistan. It is unfortunate 
that until very recently little attention has been given to these develop- 
ments. Apart from Lenczovski’s study on Persia, no reliable material on 
Communist activities has been published for a number of years. It should 
be added that there has been a similar reticence on the part of the Soviet 
Union ever since the two periodicals dealing with Middle Eastern affairs 
(Novi Vostok and Revolutsioni Vostok) ceased publication during the late 
*thirties; since the war, only two extensive studies have been published 
in Moscow (by Dantzig on Turkey and by Mrs Pigulevskaya on Egypt), 
both of which were incidentally criticized for ideological reasons, although 
they hardly touched upon topical issues. In the following only a few 
observations of a general character can be made with regard to the 
principles, or the lack of principles, underlying Communist activities in 
the Middle East. 

The ideological basis of the present Communist-Nationalist alliance in 
most countries from Indonesia to Morocco has existed for a very long time. 
It could indeed be claimed with some justification that it has been the 
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original Communist thesis as to the line to be followed in colonial and 
dependent countries, since the famous Baku conference in 1920 and the 
Third Congress of the Comintern. According to this thesis, voiced fre- 
quently by Lenin and Stalin, the national bourgeoisie in most Asian 
countries is split into a revolutionary and a compromising wing. The 
Communist Party can and must enter into an open alliance with the 
revolutionary wing of the movement, in order to lead the masses of the 
urban and rural petty bourgeoisie in the fight against imperialism. The 
present tactical coalition with right-wing extremists in the Middle East 
and in other Islamic countries is clearly based upon this prescription. 
Kashani in Persia and Doualibi in Syria are exponents of the uncom- 
promisingly anti-imperialist lower middle class, which should be 
supported, while their respective Governments are dominated, in varying 
degrees, by the pro-imperialist upper bourgeoisie. As the decisive test is 
the attitude of the different parties towards Western ‘imperialism,’ and 
not their ideology, the precondition for a working alliance clearly exists 
from the Communist point of view. The rabid nationalism and religious 
fanaticism of the Moslem Brotherhood, to mention only one example, 
make them dangerous competitors, and on a long-range view a clash 
between them and the Communists appears inevitable, but this does not 
prevent the establishment of a temporary alliance. 

At one time, Stalin’s and Lenin’s formula was interpreted differently: 
in the ’thirties the Communists thought that only left-wing and liberal 
groups should be supported, such as the left wing of the Wafd in Egypt, 
the left wing of the Istiqlal in Palestine, the Congress Socialists in India, 
and others. But since then they have realized that the terms ‘left’ and 
‘right’ have become largely meaningless, at least as far as Stalinism is 
concerned. The Soviet-German alliance of 1939 had shown that there 
was no issue of principle involved in collaborating with the extreme 
Right. The relations between Hadj Amin el Husseini, the ex-Mufti of 
Jerusalem, and the Communists may serve as an illustration. Hadj Amin, 
who has been many things during his remarkable political career, cannot 
be said to have ever evinced even liberal sympathies. He has been wooed 
by the Communists nevertheless, ever since he became an important 
political figure on the Middle Eastern scene. When he convened the 
seventh Arab national congress in Jerusalem in 1928, and the Pan-Islamic 
congress in the same year, he was formally welcomed by the Comintern. 
He was aided and abetted during the 1929 riots and again in 1936, when 
he was given two Communist liaison officers as political advisers: Fouad 
Naser (‘Abu Haled’) and Nimr Oda. Naser was arrested by the British 
authorities in Palestine in 1938 but later escaped with Oda to Iraq and 
participated with the Mufti in the Rashid Ali revolt. He was again 
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arrested in Baghdad, while Oda succeeded in escaping on a German 
transport *plane and became an announcer at the German-directed 
Radio Athens. Both have since rejoined the Party, and Naser has declared 
expressis verbis that everything he did was done according to Party instruc- 
tions.* Hadj Amin himself, in spite of his stay in Berlin during the war, has 
never been attacked by Moscow as a war criminal. His escape from France 
to the Middle East in 1946 was simply ignored by the Soviet press. When 
last year a Pan-Islamic congress took place in Karachi it was violently 
attacked by the Soviet press and radio, but for some reason or other the 
chairman of the Congress, who was none other than Hadj Amin, was never 
mentioned. A few months ago it was reported from reliable sources that 
contact has been established between the ex-Mufti and the Pakistani 
Communist Party. It must be assumed that Moscow was not displeased, 
to put it mildly, with the murder of King Abdullah of Jordan by one of the 
ex-Mufti’s hirelings, or with the more recent assassination of the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, Liaquat Ali Khan, by another fanatic. 

Instead of the ex-Mufti one could mention Dr M. Doualibi, the Presi- 
dent of the Syrian Chamber of Deputies, or Mohammed Mubarak, the 
leader of the Syrian ‘Moslem Brotherhood,’ or half a dozen other promi- 
nent Arab politicians. The last-named declared the other day that his 
organization was really a ‘Marxist beverage in an Islamic cup,’ a state- 
ment which should be taken with a grain of salt. Most of the Arab leaders 
who favour an alliance with the Communists know little, if anything, 
about Communism, and what they know is hardly to their taste. They 
regard Soviet Communism as just another streamlined form of Great 
Power imperialism and are convinced that it is not impossible to play it 
off against the West. Only a very few of them (such as Kamel Bindari 
Pasha, a former Egyptian Ambassador to Moscow) have become ‘friends 
of the Soviet Union.’ The majority are exclusively interested in Middle 
Eastern politics and rivalries. They may not have realized that the 
initiative has passed slowly but surely to the Communists: most of the 
anti-imperialist demonstrations from Cairo to Teheran are nowadays 
organized by Communists (including Party members who have infiltrated 
right-wing organizations on behalf of the Party). Officially, the Arab 
nationalist leaders are still the senior partners in the alliance, but de facto 
the situation has very much changed during the past year or so. The 
Communists are the only group which disposes of large sums of money. 
Its membership is small but it is concentrated in strategically important 
positions (universities, communications, newspapers, etc.), and in view 
of the lack of rival organizations and mass parties — in the European 
* Fouad Naser was appointed Secretary General of the C.P. in the Hashemite 
Kingdom of the Jordan in August 1951. 
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sense — the influence of the Communists cannot be measured in members 
paying their monthly contributions and carrying their membership books. 
Statistics about Communist membership in the Middle East (such as 
those published by the U S Congress in 1949, House of Representatives’ 
document 154/2) are utterly misleading and give no real idea of Com- 
munist strength.* 

Surveying the situation in the Middle East, one reaches the conclusion 
that the question to be asked is not: When should Communist coup d’états 
be expécted in that part of the world? but rather: Why have there been 
none so far? In attempting to find a reply one must consider that Com- 
munism in the Middle East has serious weaknesses too. It may be a 
youthful giant, but its feet are not made of iron or steel. It is utterly 
dependent upon outside direction, and it appears more and more that 
it is not supposed to carry out a revolution without foreign military help 
and intervention. It is very difficult to establish hard and fast formulas 
according to which Communism has grown in the Middle East. It has 
defied all rules, and especially the Marxist-Leninist rules. The leaders of 
present-day Communism in the Arab countries are rarely of proletarian 
origin. There is one notable labour leader among them (Mustafa Aris, the 
Lebanese representative in the W F T U), but bankers, absentee land- 
owners, industrialists, and other millionaires are much more strongly 
represented in the Syrian or Egyptian Politburo. Many leaders are either 
wealthy lawyers or have no profession at all and can well afford to be 
whole-time politicians. The situation is strongly reminiscent of Russia in 
the late nineteenth century: The universities as ‘revolutionary’ strong- 
holds (the political influence of the students in the Arab countries is 
considerably larger than in Russia fifty years ago), populist fervour then 
(Narodniki) and now; a weak industrial proletariat mainly concentrated 
in big factories, the church as an important factor in political life, etc. 
There are, however, significant differences. Poverty, social inequality, 
absenteeism, oppressive taxation, growing unemployment, and other 
well-known factors have had no decisive influence on the development of 
Communism in the Middle East. Cyprus is by no means the poorest 
country of the Middle East, and social inequalities are less pronounced 


*No exact figures exist as to the size of Party membership in the Middle East. The 
following figures for 1951 are based on Communist publications in Arabic: 


Lebanon. : 5 s ‘ . ; - 12,000 
Syria . é ‘ ‘ i ij ‘ - . 10,000 
Israel . $ F Z ; : 2 : . 8,000 
Egypt : H ; ; ; 5 ‘ . 5,000 
Iraq . : : : ‘ : ; 7 - 3,000 


Jordan : : : ‘ : : 2 - 2,000 
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there than in any other part of that area. Yet it has relatively the strongest 
Communist Party of all, and there are proportionately more Communists 
in Nicosia, Famagusta and Larnaca than in Moscow or Leningrad. In 
Israel, the Communist Party never gained more than 3 or 4 per cent. of 
the vote among the industrial proletariat of Tel Aviv and Haifa, but in 
agricultural Nazareth and other socially backward Arab centres it 
obtained 50 per cent. and even more. In Egypt, the majority of Com- 
munists in the cities belong to the higher income brackets, while in Syria 
and the Lebanon, the bulk of the rank and file consists of members of 
ethnic or religious minorities (Armenian, Greek Orthodox, etc.).* 

The Middle East as a whole is an area of economic squalor and in dire 
need of social progress and reform. Yet it must be realized that the present 
upsurge of Communism in that part of the world is not directly connected 
with the undoubted need for social reform (or even revolution). Nationa- 
lism, not socialism, is the decisive issue. The Communists have taken 
cognizance of this fact, and socialist demands have in recent years 
invariably been relegated to second and third place. Even in a country 
with unparalelled social tensions, like Persia, the present revolutionary 
crisis has clearly shown that the national question almost completely 
overshadowed all social issues. The Communist parties have adapted 
themselves to this situation, although the ideological justification is as 
usual lagging behind. 

The alliance with the Right has, of course, created considerable tactical 
difficulties for the Communists. On the one hand, the Egyptian and 
Syrian governments have been supported by Moscow in their demands 
upon the West, while on the other their respective Communist parties 
were to continue their struggle against them. Party members have been 
told that the minimum programme of ‘revolutionary strategy’ in the 
Middle East was to neutralize this area, to prevent its adherence to the 


* In Iraq, too, more than half of the Party membership belongs to ethnic or 
religious minorities; it is interesting to note that the Communist press has felt 
itself obliged to deny these ‘allegations’. (Cf. Moyen Orient, Paris, August 1951, 
with regard to the Syrian Communist Party.) 

Moyen Orient is the only periodical in a Western language dedicated to Middle 
Eastern affairs. There is no Communist daily in the Middle East (apart from the 
Hebrew Kol Ha’am, circulation 2,000 in Tel Aviv, and a Greek newspaper in 
Nicosia). Communist periodicals in Arab include the following: 


Al Malayin; Al Katib . . ‘ é i (Egypt) 
A Tarik ; a : ‘ ‘ ‘ (Lebanon) 
Alltihad . , ‘ : ‘ f ‘ (Israel) 
Moukau’ama es Shabiye . : ‘ : ; (Jordan) 
Nida es Sha’ab ‘ (Syria) 


as well as several organs of the ‘peace movement’, and bulletins issued by the 
respective Soviet Legations. 
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‘aggressive Atlantic bloc’, but that temporary Soviet collaboration with 
the ruling circles of these countries, with a view to achieving this aim, 
must not be interpreted as a hint to discontinue revolutionary activities. 
These explanations have, however, not had the desired effect in many 
cases, and the Middle Eastern Communist parties have taken the peace 
campaign seriously, without exploiting the many opportunities of using 
Trojan horse tactics.* Leading Communists have infiltrated into other 
(nationalist) parties, but on the other hand they have lost control of 
the many new members in their own parties, they have not had time and 
opportunity to train them properly, and they cannot be relied upon in a 
time of crisis. 

The second and much more serious weakness of the Communist parties 
in the Middle East is their utter dependence upon the Soviet Union. 
During the late ’twenties and early ’thirties, several hundred Communists 
from the Middle East were trained in Soviet universities and special 
Comintern schools, but many of them have left the Party after returning to 
their homelands, others were arrested and executed, while the cadres have 
not been replenished since 1938, following the dissolution of all schools 
for foreign Communists.t The Communist parties are therefore dependent 
on locally trained cadres who are not much trusted in Moscow, and the 
‘contact men’ (usually the First or Second Secretaries of the Soviet 
Legations in the Arab capitals) have unrestricted authority in all political 
and organizational matters. These contact men, who are the only ones 
trusted by Moscow, have however frequently been changed, and their 
knowledge of local conditions is sketchy as a rule. Serious blunders have 
been committed by them, which cannot, however, be described here in 
detail. 

What can be said is that the various Communist parties have ceased 


* The second ‘peace campaign’ was given even more attention by the Middle 
Eastern Communist parties than the first one in the summer of 1950, and they saw 
their. main task during many weeks in collecting signatures. A regional peace 
alliance was founded in Damascus in October 1950; a second meeting took place 
in Rome in September 1951, when for the first time Israeli representatives were 
present, and a big all-Arab peace demonstration is scheduled to take place in 
Cairo in January 1952. 

The number of signatures collected was slightly higher than before in Syria and 
the Lebanon (150,000 and 120,000). It was much higher in Persia, owing to the 
changed conditions, while in Egypt and Jordan signatures were collected for the 
first time without spectacular results. In Israel the results so far have been lower 
than last year. 

t There have been a few exceptions for Persian Communists and Azerbaidjan 
‘Democrats’. Two or three Lebanese and Syrian Communist leaders have visited 
Moscow in 1947-8 for a short time, while those from other countries have not been 
allowed to proceed to Moscow and have had to report in Bucharest. 
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to be revolutionary parties in the old sense. It is their task to consolidate 
their position, but not to seize power. There are, theoretically at least, 
two ways open to them, but the ‘Indian way’ (as we may call it) is of 
course not approved by Moscow, because it complicates rather than 
facilitates Soviet policy in the East. On the other hand the pre-conditions 
do not exist in the Middle East for establishing a ‘national liberation 
army’, as in China, and winning power as a result of a large-scale civil 
war; and) even if they did exist, Moscow would oppose this solution in 
view of the experiences made with nations incautious enough to make 
their own revolution without waiting for Soviet help. It can be safely said 
that Moscow does not envisage the establishment of ‘People’s Demo- 
cracies’ in the Middle East, although in a country like Persia the Tudeh 
Party should have been able to carry out instructions to that effect. In 
view of the strong nationalist tendencies prevalent in these countries 
generally and in the local Communist leadership, nothing less than direct 
Soviet control would do in the eyes of Moscow. As such control is possible 
only in the event of a new world war, plans for armed insurrection and 
other blueprints for revolutionary change are likely to be put in cold 
storage. The various Communist parties are to strengthen their position, 
put strong pressure on their respective governments to stay neutral in 
the East-West conflict, or, if possible, be mildly pro-Soviet; intensify what 
is called the ‘anti-imperialist fight’, and generally speaking, increase their 
nuisance value, but under no circumstances engage in ‘leftist deviations’, 
i.e., try their luck in a revolution. Soviet imperialism has a considerable 
power of attraction for the intelligentsia in the Middle East, not unlike 
the influence of French imperialism around 1805 among all but a very few 
of the European intellectuals. Strategically, however, theirs is the task of a 
fifth column which is not supposed to strike before the other four columns 
are on the march. 
































ASPECTS OF GAULLISM 
G. F. Hudson 







Many observers of French politics have been surprised by the stability of 
the Fourth Republic. There have been several occasions when it seemed 
as though French democracy was about to be wrecked by great political 
strikes or by the inability of the ‘third force’ parties to agree among them- 
selves and that General de Gaulle would come to power to crush the 
Communists and govern France with a parti unique. But the Fourth 
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Republic has weathered all the storms that have so far beaten upon it 
and has defied all threats of dictatorship, whether from the Left or the 
Right; in spite of the hostility of the Communists, France has committed 
herself to the Atlantic Pact, and in spite of the agitation of the Gaullists 
the institutions of French political democracy, restored in a slightly 
altered form after the war, remain intact. The visitor to France has the 
impression of a country where internal peace and order are established, 
where political and civil liberties prevail, and where life seems easier and 
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ake less anxious than in Britain. 

aid A volcano, nevertheless, lies dormant beneath the surface of French 
no- politics. It is only necessary to consider the size of the Communist and 





Gaullist votes in order to realize how large a proportion of the French 
































In electorate gives its adherence to undemocratic creeds; as long as the 
ries power of the state remains firmly in the hands of democratic parties, the 
ect totalitarian factors cannot manifest themselves in violence and terror, 
ble and may even appear to conform to democratic practice, but their 
und dictatorial intention remains and at any time a crisis may bring it out 
old into practical politics. There is indeed a kind of split personality in con- 
on, temporary France; there is a France of law and order and constitutional 

in rights, of parliamentary elections, and openly expressed opinion, and 
hat another France of latent violence and secret organization, full of memories 
eir and anticipations of massacre and terror. The second France dwells 
ns’, underground as in the shadows of the catacombs, but it could at any time 
ble rise to the surface and replace the other self of the French people. This 
ike submerged world of totalitarian politics is no mere product of persisting 
ew French traditions of violent revolution and counter-revolution — though 

f a the cult of the coup de force has retained at all times in modern French 
ins history a vogue which it has lacked in Britain, nor is it due simply to acute 

social tensions in post-war France — though discontents arising from 
economic conditions are serious enough; it is above all the sequel to the 
deep division of the nation over the nine years which began with the 
electoral victory of the Front Populaire in 1936 and ended with the 
saison des bourreaux following the Liberation in 1944-5. This is a history 
to which there is nothing whatever to correspond in the recent national 
experience of Britain or the United States. Paris may have suffered less 
than London from the bombs of the Luftwaffe, but the wounds of civil 
of hatred have hurt France in a manner of which the average Englishman 
ed has no conception. France has seen German violence done to Frenchmen 
val with the direct or indirect complicity of Frenchmen; it has also seen 

m- vengeance taken on real or alleged ‘collaborators’ without even a form of 

he law and often by people who had the least right to take it. France today 






is full of men who have killed fellow-countrymen at their discretion with- 
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out legal justification and of families which have lost members through 
such killing. It is not to be expected that all that has so recently happened 
should have left no trace in the French spirit or that countless crimes of 
treason and of lynch-law should not have formed habits utterly contrary 
to the practice of a liberal democracy. 

The position of the Communists in relation to recent French history is 
one of extraordinary effrontery, but it has been politically successful to 
judge from the hold which the party has retained ever since the war on 
the urban working class and on a considerable section of the intelligentsia. 
After being foremost in the politics of ‘anti-fascism’ between 1936 and 
1939 and organizing the dispatch of the International Brigades to Spain 
through the towns of south-western France, the French Communists, 
like their British comrades, accepted the Nazi-Soviet Pact and opposed 
the ‘imperialist war’ which France and Britain jointly undertook against 
Nazi Germany. The moral effect of this hostile agitation was far greater 
in France than in Britain because of the much greater numerical strength 
of the French party, and though the French military collapse in 1940 
must be attributed primarily to military causes, the Communist dis- 
affection was no less important than the defeatism of the Right in para- 
lysing the national will to continue the struggle. The supporters of 
Marshal Pétain were no doubt convinced that by accepting a German 
domination they were at the same time protecting themselves against the 
Communist revolution which they feared as a sequel to the military 
collapse of the Third Republic, but the Communists were also recipients 
of German favours, for one of the first acts of the German occupation 
authority in Paris was to seize and destroy the publishers’ stocks of Anton 
Ciliga’s book Au Pays du Grande Mensonge, a work which was reckoned to 
have done more harm to Russia’s reputation in France than any other 
and was specially pursued by Communist spite. But, when Hitler marched 
against Russia, the Communists in France, as of Britain and America, 
became fervent supporters of the war which they had previously de- 
nounced as imperialist, and the fact that they only condescended to fight 
for their own country when the Soviet Union was in danger did not 
prevent them from claiming to be the exponents of the purest national 
patriotism. The adherence of the bulk of the French bourgeoisie, bureau- 
cracy, and military and naval officer ranks to the Pétain regime enabled 
the Communists to claim that the French working class under their leader- 
ship had fought for the independence of France while the capitalist class 
and its state officials had submitted to the invader. The Communists 
indeed took part in the Resistance and had their martyrs in the struggle, 
but in view of what might have been expected of a revolutionary party 
which even in peace-time had developed an illegal underground organi- 
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zation, it is remarkable how little they actually accomplished. Although 
in classic revolutionary theory navies are supposed to be specially suscep- 
tible to revolutionary agitation, the French Communists were not able to 
make any impression on the French fleet by the instigation of mutiny or 
to bring over any of its units when the Allies landed in North Africa in 
1942. They had their hour, nevertheless, after the British, Americans and 
French regular troops from Britain and Africa had cleared the Germans 
from French territory; if they were incapable of liberating France from 
the foreign enemy, they could at least act as judges and executioners of 
the collabos after they had been deprived of their power. Stalin’s warriors — 
including a number of Russians who had served in the army of General 
Vlassov and now re-deserted from the Wehrmacht — emerged from their 
hiding-places to avenge the honour of France and nobody dared to ask 
them what they had been doing in 1940. 

The relation of General de Gaulle to the Communists at the time of the 
Liberation was of a peculiar kind. Circumstances had forced him into a 
position of considerable dependence on them. His original decision to 
reject the French armistice and come to Britain as the leader of a France 
still at war with Germany had not originally had anything to do with 
French internal politics; it arose partly, beyond doubt, from a genuine 
patriotic emotion and partly from a conviction that the defeat of 1940 
had been due to faulty strategic conceptions in high French military 
circles and could still be reversed by the use against Germany of methods 
which had brought her victory. General de Gaulle did not come to 
London as leader of a French political party, but as a soldier who was 
determined to fight on where others had capitulated. Inevitably, how- 
ever, his resolution led him into politics, and his temperament, together 
with his personal background, determined the course of his evolution as 
a political leader. He was by nature authoritarian, and while he fought 
both against Nazi Germany and the weakly dictatorial regime of Marshal 
Pétain, he did so not for any love of the democracy of the Third Republic; 
on the contrary, he attributed German success in large measure to 
totalitarian organization and considered that France’s trouble was to 
have lacked a Hitler. As time went on, he began to see himself in the role 
of the saviour-leader of France, endowed by a grateful people with 
plenary executive powers. While the course of events from the Battle of 
Britain onward justified his judgment and confirmed his self-confidence, 
the denunciations of him as a rebel and traitor by the Vichy Government 
and former army colleagues filled him with bitterness and rancour. To 
his original motive of freeing France from the German conqueror were 
thus added two others — to grasp supreme power for himself in post-war 
France and to be avenged on the men of Vichy. 
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Events, however, soon showed De Gaulle that he was in danger of 
being left outside personally in the ultimate victory of cause. As other 
French personalities began to pass over to the Allied side, their value to 
the British and American authorities was measured by their influence in 
France, and particularly their capacity for making an appeal to the 
French army and navy which had remained so far loyal to Pétain. Thus 
De Gaulle was nearly eclipsed after the Anglo-French landing in North 
Africa, first by Darlan and afterwards by Giraud. It was at this point, 
however, that De Gaulle showed himself not only politically ambitious 
but also politically clever. He saw that the only way in which he could 
compensate for his unpopularity with the senior officer ranks of the French 
army was to make an alliance with the political Left which would enable 
him to pose as the leader, not so much of the French army as of the French 
people. So De Gaulle emerged as the champion of popular revolutionary 
forces in France, of French democracy (to which the Communists at the 
time paid lip-service) and of a new social and political order which could 
be neither a continuation of the Vichy regime nor a mere restoration of 
the Third Republic. More precisely, this meant that De Gaulle, without 
an organized political party of his own, allied himself with the political 
parties of the Resistance within France, and particularly with the Com- 
munists who were the dominant element in the maquis guerrilla groups, 
particularly in the Midi. 

By getting political support from democratic, trade union and Com- 
munist quarters De Gaulle out-manoevred General Giraud, who had no 
idea of politics and had only military backing. But he still had no assur- 
ance that, when the British and American armies invaded France itself, 
they would decline to accept the adherence of Vichy elements, particu- 
larly civil officials and local authorities, and concede to some not-too- 
badly compromised Vichy personage the position which had been given 
to Badoglio in Italy. There must, therefore, be a great popular insurrec- 
tion in France which would sweep away all the vichyssois and convince 
the Allied commanders that only De Gaulle could take over power in 
France. But how to produce such a revolution? The masses would no 
doubt applaud General de Gaulle when the Allies entered Paris just as 
they had applauded Marshal Pétain when he made the armistice with 
Germany, but that would not be enough. There must be violence and a 
terror sufficient to eliminate or put to flight the whole company of politi- 
cians and officials who had administered France since 1940; the instru- 
ments of this action could only be the maquisards, a force which was not 
under any real military discipline and was for the most part controlled 
only by the Communist party. 

By the autumn of 1943 De Gaulle was no longer worrying about the 
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Germans; he could be sure that they had already lost the war and that 
their expulsion from France by the British, American and French armies 
was only a matter of time. The ‘insurrection’ planned by his headquarters 
to take place within France was not primarily directed against the 
Germans, nor in fact did it have any important effect on the course of 
the campaign; it was essentially an action of civil war, as shown by the 
recently published directive issued to units of the maquis in October 1943: 





The insurrection must insert itself (s’insérer) in the short space of time 
between the departure of the Germans (or their decisive weakening) and 
the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons. The insurrection has, in effect, as its aim 
. . . to guarantee the elimination, in a few hours, of all holders of admin- 
istrative office (fonctionnaires d’autorité) and their replacement in order to 
present to the Allied authorities an administration normally functioning 
and issuing from the will of Resistant France... to guarantee in a few 
hours the revolutionary repression of treason conforming to the legitimate 
aspirations of the militants of the Resistance for reprisals . . . to give, by 
manifestations of force and of mass a popular and democratic base to the 
Provisional Government and to assure, thanks to the expression of an 
obviously national will, the international recognition of the de facto Gover- 
ment of General de Gaulle . . . (Appointments should be made) in such a 
manner as to satisfy the principal parties [of the Resistance] and to the 
reconstituted trade unions; in most cases it will be a question of the Social- 
ist Party, trade unions (C GT, etc.) and the Communist party. . . . The 
question is raised whether it is desirable that the triumphant insurrection 
should be marked by executions without trial. . .. From now on, in each 
department, lists will be drawn up of the most notorious traitors whose 
summary execution would be considered by the whole population as an 
act of justice. 


It can easily be seen how such instructions in effect gave a blank 
cheque to the maquisards in general and to the Communists in particular, 
to kill (or to take money for not killing) as they pleased. For the frightful- 
ness which followed the Liberation General de Gaulle must bear the 
ultimate responsibility. There would, no doubt, in any case have been 
outbreaks of lynch-law in France after the departure of the Germans, 
and the desire for vengeance against Frenchmen who had acted as 
informers for the Gestapo was natural enough. But there is a choice in 
such a situation between reducing such lawless vengeance to a minimum 
and deliberately stimulating and encouraging it; De Gaulle for his own 
political ends chose to do the latter. The bloodshed which took place in 
the summer and autumn of 1944 — of which the public in Britain and 
America hardly knew anything at the time because of the conditions of 
war-time censorship — was entirely unnecessary because almost every- 
where the Germans were ready to arrange smooth transfers of local 
authority after their initial military defeats; in Paris, for example, the 
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German commander - in spite of Hitler’s orders to destroy the city — had 
already agreed with the municipal administration to withdraw and hand 
over the city intact, so that the famous ‘insurrection’ did not in any way 
affect the event. The butcheries which went on in all parts of France 
(usually, in spite of their alleged popular character, in cellars, forests or 
otherwise out of sight) had nothing to do either with driving out the 
Germans or with the legal punishment of treason under any form of law; 
they were part of a policy whereby De Gaulle was to be established 
beyond challenge in supreme power by an artificially stimulated revolu- 
tion. 

De Gaulle’s calculation was that he could use the Communists without 
the risk of enabling them to seize supreme power, because they would be 
held in check by the presence of the British and American armies in 
France as well as of French regular forces from North Africa. This part 
of his policy turned out according to plan, and the fact that it was only 
such factors which prevented the Communists in France from setting up 
a ‘people’s democracy’ on the East European model was frankly recog- 
nized by Stalin in one of the letters of the correspondence with Tito after 
the break between Moscow and Belgrade. On the other hand, the 
dictatorial power to which De Gaulle aspired eluded his grasp. As soon 
as the period of revolutionary violence was over, he found that French 
liberal democracy was reasserting itself; the vichyssois were indeed elimina- 
ted, but the legacy of political supremacy passed neither to the Commun- 
ists nor to General de Gaulle, but to the parties of the “Third Force’ 
backed by the desire of the great majority of Frenchmen for a restoration 
of political liberty. De Gaulle for a while enjoyed the office of Prime 
Minister, but within limits set by the major political parties, and without 
an organized mass party of his own he had no chance of imposing his will. 
He soon parted company with the Communists, but this did not make 
him the accepted leader of the rest of France; distrusted by all democrats 
because of his too clearly revealed dictatorial aspirations and hated by 
all surviving vichyssois because of his part in the massacres of 1944, he 
found support in no existing political circles outside his own personal 
entourage. His hope for the future rested on the creation of an entirely 
new political party built up on the myth of De Gaulle as a unique national 
saviour, and this he and his friends set to work to organize after his 
departure from political office. 

There is no probability, on the evidence vf recent events, that De 
Gaulle can come to power either by gaining an absolute majority in 
parliamentary elections or by a coup d’état in time of peace. The Fourth 
Republic has shown its capacity to surmount ordinary crises. The only 
kind of crisis which threatens its dissolution is an outbreak of war, and it 
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is on that event that the hopes of both the Communists and the Gaullists 
are secretly fixed. The French Communists know that, if Russian armies 
were ever to overrun France, they would be given power just as their 
comrades have been in Poland, Rumania or Hungary. But the Gaullists 
also anticipate that, precisely because of the strength of the French 
Communist party and its potential of disruption and sabotage in a war 
in which Russia was the enemy, the Fourth Republic would be unable to 
cope with Communists by any normal means after war had begun; the 
struggle, they think, would inevitably require the most extreme measures 
if France at war were not to be paralysed by its fifth column, and the head 
of an emergency administration could be none other than De Gaulle. 
Further, if France were to be overrun by Russian forces, it is anticipated 
that he would repeat his previous performance as a national leader in 
exile, but that this time he would return, not merely at the head of an 
army, but supported by a great political organization which would have 
been the hard core of resistance to Russo-Communist domination. These 
are the thoughts which underlie the propaganda of Gaullism; whatever 
may be the appeals of the Gaullists to the electorate, their real business, 
like that of the Communists, is preparation for civil war. 


MR CARR BACKS A WINNER 
A. J. P. Taylor 


Mr Carr is the first of contemporary thinkers. The adjective does not 
necessarily mean that he is the most original or the most profound. But he 
is certainly the most up-to-date; the one who makes the greatest effort to 
keep up with events. He explains his method in his new book of lectures ;* 
and the book would be justified by this explanation alone. Mr Carr is a 
rational rationalist. He has not ‘the radiant faith’ of the Utilitarians or 
of Bertrand Russell that reason can ‘transform human nature in a single 
generation through the processes of education.’ But he believes that the 
scientific observer can make allowances for his own prejudices and can 
draw a detached picture of the contemporary scene. He is impatient with 
the current irrationalisers, whether Christians like Professor Butterfield or 
sceptics like Professor Oakeshott, who refuse to commit themselves in 
mundane terms. He retorts with Pascal: ‘To run down philosophy is 


* The New Society. By E. H, Carr. Macmillan. 7s. 6d, 
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really to philosophize.’ When Mr Carr writes like this, it remains only to 
salute him. He is the Mr Valiant-For-Truth of our generation. 

Mr Carr pursues the truth; he would not claim that he has always 
found it. In his eagerness to beat the gun, he has often been misled by 
false explosions. He tries always to jump into the train that is just about 
to leave; but the trains he has taken in the past have steamed off with a 
flourish only to be destroyed in a head-on collision. When history seemed 
to be going with Hitler, Mr Carr produced a book of dazzling ability 
which gave a rational defence — the only rational defence — of appease- 
ment. The settlement of Versailles was based on antiquated ideas; small 
nations were nonsense; political freedom had no meaning for the masses. 
Therefore the world should be divided among the Great Powers, and 
Europe become Germany’s Grossraum. A few years later, when the Russian 
army was victorious, Mr Carr preached acquiescence in Stalin’s territorial 
claims; and foresaw that Communist ideas would reshape the world. 
Hitler is in the dust-bin; and Stalin not in sight of being master of the 
world. Supporters of the Labour Government will therefore be a little 
alarmed when they learn that the current winner, backed by Mr Carr, 
is democratic Socialism, British type. For in the past, Mr Carr’s approval 
has usually turned out to be the writing on the wall. It would be a relief 
if he transferred his enthusiasm to the United States and hailed ‘the 
American century’; we should then have some hope that America was not 
going to run the world. As a matter of fact, there are signs that Mr Carr 
is already moving in this direction. On the last page of his book he quotes 
approvingly Berdyaev’s definition of freedom as ‘the opportunity for 
creative activity ;’ and this seems pretty near the American way of Life. If 
America has a fresh round of the New Deal, then his present book will 
meet the situation; if, on the other hand, America falls into the grip of. 
some form of Fascism, his earlier ‘writings on Hitler will meet that situation 
also. 

This is not an accusation of opportunism, in the vulgar sense. No con- 
temporary thinker cares less for the effect of his writings on his reputation 
or material position. He is as ruthless with himself as with everyone else. 
But there is opportunism of a deeper kind. Mr Carr wants to discover the 
way that history is going. He is therefore always quick to detect the things 
that are moving; he overlooks the things that stand still. He is convinced 
that the future will be different from the past; but often it turns out to 
be the same. Or to put it another way, he always assumes the victory 
of new ideas; and when he encounters old ideas he dismisses them as 
‘antiquated,’ if he notices them at all. Yet on the test of material strength 
(which is what matters to Mr Carr) the old ideas often prove superior. 
For instance, to look back to some of Mr Carr’s previous books, the League 
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of Nations, self-determination, and so on, were ‘antiquated,’ mid- 
Victorian, compared to the modern constructive idea that the Germans 
had of running all Europe as an economic unit. But it was these absurd 
ideas, and the Gladstonian professor, President Wilson, who won 
when it came to the first World War; and the same absurd ideas, under 
equally old-fashioned leaders, Churchill and Roosevelt, won again in the 
second. We were constantly being told during the last war that the world 
would never be the same again, that nothing could unscramble the 
revolutionary effects of Hitler’s success, and that we ought to answer his 
revolution with another. But the surprising thing about the post-war 
world is how little it has changed, not how much. The anti-Hitler move- 
ments were quite right to call themselves ‘the Resistance;’ they were in 
direct descent from Metternich and Guizot, who invented the phrase a 
hundred years ago. Curiously enough, the change which everyone regards 
as most revolutionary is in fact a return to the old ways. The one new 
thing between 1917 and 1941, which made it a freak period, was that 
Russia ceased to count as a Great Power; now the situation is more normal 
and more old-fashioned. The developments that Mr Carr announces 
with such a flourish were announced by Tocqueville and Marx a hundred 
years ago; but they are still only developing. The worst of things-to-come 
is that they take a long time coming. 

Mr Carr says: ‘the one absolute in history is change.’ There is another 
absolute: standing still. And humanity does a good deal more of the 
second than of the first. Unless you allow for this in your calculations you 
are likely to go wrong. I once knew a man who had played a considerable 
part in the revolutionary movement in this country during the first World 
War. In 1919 he attended a secret meeting in a house at Wigan, where 
the Communist Party was launched. He had to share a bed with a sturdy 
revolutionary from Glasgow. His bedfellow was a restless sleeper. At 
intervals during the night he would roll over, kick my friend in the back 
and shout in his sleep: ‘It (meaning the revolution) is coming in a fort- 
night.’ At four in the morning my friend could stand this no longer. He 
rose from his bed, left the house and the Communist movement, and 
became a church warden. I am not making a case for Conservatism. I 
detest Conservatism. I am a Radical; and I want to see most of the 
changes that Mr Carr announces in this book. Only it is dangerous to 
hold with Mr Carr that they have come already. For if the New Society 
about which he writes has a set-back or fails to come off, Mr Carr is likely 
to abandon it. His only test is success; I think things can be right even if 
they fail. For instance, I would think concentration camps wrong even if 
Communism were victorious everywhere. And I think equality (the theme 
of this book) right even if it be not on the road to victory. Mr Carr will be 
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puzzled by this. His attitude has always been: ‘It is no good wanting what 
you can’t have.’ Even this is a disputable proposition. It is still more 
disputable when it turns into the form: ‘You must want what you are 
going to have,’ especially when it turns out that we don’t need to have it 
at all. Once Mr Carr told us we must have Hitlerism or Stalinism. I am 
still sceptical when he tells us that we must have the achievements of the 
Labour Government. In this case I hope he is right; but he still seems 
right for the wrong reasons. 
Mr Carr’s basic argument, which he has used often before, is that the 
modern world started with the French Revolution; and he defines the 
essence of the revolution as ‘freedom in general, freedom for all.’ From this 
two things follow: Freedom for all means that all must be equal; and free- 
dom, ‘if it means anything at all, must include freedom from want.’ In 
other words Democracy and Socialism were the two inevitable conse- 
quences of the French Revolution; marry the two words and you have the 
British Labour Party. The generalization could be disputed historically. 
It could be argued that inequality, as in ‘the career open to the talents’; 
economic individualism; or tyranny, as in the Terror, were also children 
of the French Revolution, perhaps of more direct or even legitimate 
descent. Still, let that pass. No doubt every system in the world owes some- 
thing to the French Revolution, just as it is said that Plantagenet blood 
runs in all our veins. Mr Carr traces four practical consequences from his 
two generalities. First, our system of production has changed from /aissez- 
faire competition to planned economy; secondly, society has rejected the 
idea of driving men to work by starvation, and has substituted the Welfare 
State for the ‘night-watchman’ State, as condemned by Lassalle; thirdly, 
the political system has given up the task of preserving the individual 
liberties of a few, and instead seeks to promote the will of the many; 
lastly, in foreign affairs there are no longer a few privileged nations - 
Great Britain has to accept the colonial revolution, as the individual 
capitalist at home has to accept the Labour Government. These are not 
new ideas. Indeed they are well on the way to becoming idées regues, and 
qualifying for the approval of Bouvard and Pecuchet. Mr Carr ties them 
together and makes their consequences rigorously clear. Most of these 
ideas seem right from my point of view — that is, I want them to happen. 
I am not so convinced that they are right from his point of view — that is, 
that they are happening, or that they will go on happening. 

Let us start with the revolution in economic ideas. Mr Carr makes 
much of the rise of monopoly, and insists that laissez-faire committed 
suicide long before Socialists set out to kill it. He also points out that war 
has been a great promoter of planning and that, if you plan for victory, 
you can also plan for equality. We have to ‘reconcile democracy with 
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planning for socialism.’ This is ‘the only course which may yet . . . enable 
democracy to survive.’ There is no explanation of how this only course 
can be found or followed. And no wonder. It has never been tried. Mr 
Carr has been taken in by Labour Party propaganda if he really thinks 
that we have lived under a planned economy since 1945. Exports have 
been promoted to some extent by Government direction and control ; and 
imports have been restricted. A Conservative Government would have 
had to do the same in order to redress the top-heavy balance of our foreign 
trade. But this is only a form of the siege-economy which we had to 
practice in war-time. There has never been any planning for a serious 
social purpose. Take a simple test. Everyone knows that our coal supply 
is declining and that open fires are an anti-social luxury. Yet, in our 
supposedly planned economy, manufacturers are allowed to go on making 
open grates, and nothing is done to increase the use of closed stoves. Or 
consider the way in which the Electricity Boards — representing a 
nationalized industry — are allowed to encourage the use of electricity for 
cooking and heating, when both should be made a criminal offence; they 
do far more harm than, say, sodomy. Mr Carr may believe in a planned 
economy; the leaders of the Labour Party do not. Quite recently Mr 
Harold Wilson, now a Bevanite and a Left-winger, was rejoicing at his 
‘bonfire of controls.’ And when Mr Gaitskell resolved on dividend limita- 
tion — an obvious and primitive step to getting rid of the profit-motive — 
he did so with lamentation and the apologetic promise that it was only 
temporary. It is so obvious that we are not living under a planned 
economy that on further reflection I cannot believe Mr Carr has been 
taken in by Labour propaganda. It must be the other way round. If he 
asserts confidently enough that planning is in operation, then the politi- 
cians will turn into planners without noticing it. I doubt, however, 
whether planning is as accidental as talking prose. 

It is time for the next point — the change to the Welfare State. Here it 
can be argued more convincingly that the change has already taken place. 
Very few people would defend the regime of the workhouse-test, or claim 
that men must be driven to work by the economic whip of starvation. 
Most would agree, in theory, that society has an obligation to provide its 
members with work, a health service, and tolerable living conditions. It is 
fairly easy to agree on these things so long as they are being carried 
through, in any case, by a Labour Government with a majority. But, as 
Mr Carr admits, ‘the workers are less impressed than I am by the belief 
that the old world . . . of the economic whip is really dead,’ and we have 
still to see the economic programme of a Conservative Government. If 
the principle of full employment has indeed been universally accepted; if 
the economic whip will never be cracked again, this is certainly the most 
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solid achievement of ‘the British revolution;’? and it must have conse- 
quences not yet realized. The most obvious of these, as Mr Carr observes 
with innocent frankness, is the direction of labour. Industrious habits and 
the prospect of reward, even a sense of duty, will no doubt keep most men 
going. But for some, if they cannot be driven to work by hunger, there 
must be sanction of legal penalty; and in times of urgency, that sanction 
may have to apply to a large section of the community. Yet it is notorious 
that the trade unions would not accept this conclusion, except in war- 
time; and if they have to choose (as they will have to), they will prefer 
wage-cuts and unemployment to direction of labour. Thus even the 
leaders of the working-class organizations do not accept the implications 
of the Welfare State; how much less then are they genuinely accepted by 
the other classes. 

The political change, from individualism to mass democracy, raises 
fewer points of dispute. It is obvious that the individual counts for less, 
and that ‘the masses’ count for more. Mr Carr lists some of the. conse- 
quences — the individual has to submit to the ‘general will’ of the party. 
An effective quotation from Mr Shinwell here: ‘No person, I don’t care 
who he is, can be allowed to interfere with the democratic structure of this 
Party.’ In other words, democracy means that no one in the Labour 
Party is allowed to differ from Mr Shinwell. Again mass-democracy 
means the end of rational discussion — the issues are too difficult; propa- 
ganda is substituted for argument; conflict between interest-groups takes 
the place of choice between two policies. There is an increasing rift 
between leaders and rank-and-file. Mr Carr says: ‘the problem defies any 
rough-and-ready answer.’ Thus, while he finds planned economy and the 
welfare state quite easy and quite secure, mass-democracy seems to him 
very difficult and perhaps — though he does not say so — pretty precarious. 
I should have thought democracy, and even the rights of the individual, 
much more secure in this country than, say, the Health Service; and I 
should not worry much about the debasement of politics. It is, I think, 
sentimental nonsense to suggest that reason played a greater, or even as 
great a part in general elections a hundred or two hundred years ago as it 
does now. On the contrary, hard argument increases its hold at every 
general election; and I am sure that the case for the Labour Party, or for 
that matter against it, will be both put and received more rationally than 
was, say, the case for Free Trade in the hungry ’forties. The typical election 
of the old days was Eatanswill, not the detached procedure of Athenian 
democracy which Mr Carr presents. In fact, when he writes like this, Mr 
Carr reveals his origins: he is a reformed clubman, but a clubman all the 
same. Again, I do not much believe in this bogey of intolerance which Mr 
Carr dreads in the age of the ‘masses.’ On the contrary, tolerance for vari- 
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ous opinions has never been so secure or unchallenged in this country as it is 
now. I am sure that the Universities and the Press — the two things I know at 
first hand — are more tolerant than they were forty years ago. And for a very 
simple reason. “The masses’ are more tolerant than ‘the classes.’ A plumber 
is more tolerant than an Archbishop (look at Cosmo Gordon Lang) ; and 
a transport-café more easy-going than a Senior Common Room. Hence 
University constituencies, when they existed, returned the most obscuran- 
tist M P ’s, from Sir Robert Inglis to Sir Charles Oman. If it had been left 
to the readers of the Daily Express, Edward VIII would have married Mrs 
Simpson ; it was the readers of The Times who hunted him down. Another 
instance, Fellows of Colleges, directors of companies, headmasters of 
public schools, all those who would have qualified for the franchise a 
hundred years ago, have wireless but not television sets. Therefore the 
television programme ‘In the News’ has a freedom of discussion which 
would be impossible on ‘steam radio.’ 

These three topics are all concerned with home affairs. Only in the last 
chapter but one does Mr Carr arrive at the revolution in international 
affairs; and even then he shrinks from admitting that it is primarily a 
revolution directed against us. Of course he points out that Great Britain 
is no longer the centre of the world; and that the two pillars of British 
greatness — the balance of power and the gold standard — have fallen for 
ever. But he does not underline enough the essentially anti-British nature 
of what is happening. The British Empire has been the main target of 
Russian diplomacy ever since the Bolshevik revolution; this is neither new 
nor particularly alarming. It was just as true in the days of Tsardom, and 
both then and now is more a bogey than a reality. Far more profound and 
menacing is the American determination to liquidate the British Empire 
and take over the inheritance. The American success is complete ; therefore 
we keep quiet and make no resistance. No doubt there is nothing to be 
done. All the same, the wars that are most completely lost are those that 
are never fought. The French aristocrat who sold his chateau during the 
Revolution to the local butcher and went to live in a cottage on the corner 
of his estate saved his neck; he did not save his position as an aristocrat. 
And that is about the best we can hope for. Similarly, the colonial revo- 
lutions challenge directly the economic privileges of this country and of 
no other, except to a lesser extent of France. Mr Carr thinks that the 
colonial revolutions can be staved off by a programme of planned capital 
investment, which will raise the standard of life. This is his old pre- 
occupation — that revolutions spring from harsh economic conditions, 
rather than from resentment at inequality. I believe the opposite; and 
every rise in the colonial standard of life seems to me likely to accelerate 
the day of revolution, as well as to make success more likely. The East has 
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been set ablaze by colour prejudice — the worst of inequalities — rather than 
by economic exploitation; and we could end this only by changing our 
skins. In any case, this ‘solution’ of capital investment has been peddled 
for many years; and is still the current Socialist programme. Why does 
some investigator not examine some of the experiments that have actually 
been made? For instance, British capital was pumped systematically into 
Egypt for forty years. Has it made the Egyptians more sensible, more 
friendly to us, a more enlightened community? Quite the contrary: the 
Egyptian peasant is in a worse condition than when we found him. Japan 
is an even more staggering example. There an Asiatic community has been 
industrialized in the full Western sense. Has it also become democratic or 
pacific — a Far Eastern replica of ‘the British revolution’? Only General 
Macarthur thinks so. 

Mr Carr has rambled over every aspect of our material life; and I have 
rambled after him, emphasizing with some perversity the points of 
difference rather than of agreement. I think he exaggerates the extent 
and the security of ‘the British revolution’. It would be very wrong to 
suggest that Mr Carr is an unrestrained optimist. He himself holds out 
three possibilities: sudden disaster, slow stagnation and decay, and ‘re- 
adaptation to the needs and conditions of a new historical period.’ It is no 
good speculating about the first; no one would like the second, though we 
are already showing signs of it; therefore Mr Carr is right to insist on the 
third. But he appears to believe that if we go the way things are going then 
re-adaptation is necessarily taking place. I doubt whether it is possible to 
spot the winners by studying the present race-cards; it will be necessary 
to bring in a new stock. When I consider the future of this country, I am 
both more materialistic and more idealistic than Mr Carr. Our greatness 
was built on cheap coal and cheap colonial raw materials. Not only are 
both ceasing to be cheap; both are coming to an end so far as this country 
is concerned. The new society in this country will not amount to much 
unless the scientists discover for us new sources of energy and synthetic raw 
materials. Since our position is artificial, we have to become more artificial, 
not less. This creative activity will, I believe, be achieved in time; but I 
should augur for it more hopefully if a social revolution had really taken 
place. It is revealing that Mr Carr never mentions the question of educa- 
tion (except in the sense of ‘educating our masters’) ; and never hints that 
the public schools still continue to flourish as factories of social privilege. 
Mr Carr is realist enough to know that power is, after all, the decisive 
question; and power in this country remains in the old hands. I am sure 
that when Mr Carr sits before the microphone, he sees as his listener an old 
public schoolboy, probably in the Civil Service, member of a West End 
club, and a reader of The Times. He quotes an uncle of his: ‘Well, if we are 
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all going down the drain, let us go down the drain with our top-hats on’; 
and he adds: “This country to-day is full of old gentlemen . . . who are far 
less worried by the prospect of going down the drain than by the prospect 
that the gale may blow off their top-hats.’ His whole book is an argument 
to the old gentlemen that if they throw away their top-hats they will not 
go down the drain. I want them to go down the drain; I want this country 
to be ruled by the people who never had top-hats. 

I am a revolutionary; Mr Carr applauds revolutions when they have 
happened. Like Hegel, he tries to discover where history is going, in order 
to go with it; like Bismarck, he wants the governing classes to save them- 
selves by leading the revolution and so keeping it within bounds. If anyone 
wants proof that Hegel and Bismarck are Mr Carr’s models, he need not 
look beyond the dust cover. It bears the colours of old Prussia: black, 
white and red. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE GENEVA ‘RENCONTRES’ 
Bernard Wall 


The Rencontres Internationales at Geneva are an annual event. They were 
started in 1946 as a post-war contribution by the Swiss to international 
understanding in the field of culture, a field in which the scissions of war 
and totalitarianism had wrought havoc. The Rencontres are by now very 
well known in continental countries — that is to say they are frequently 
referred to in French, Italian and German newspapers and reviews — but 
they are much less known in England, though a few English writers such 
as Haldane, Spender and Middleton Murry have spoken at them. The 
Rencontres are supported financially by the municipality of Geneva, by 
UNESCO and by private benefactors. Their object is to collect 
together, during a decade of days, a large variety of writers, artists, 
philosophers, historians and so on from many different countries for an 
exchange of ideas. In some respects the Geneva Rencontres recall the Abbaye 
de Pontigny, at which a similar project was attempted though on a smaller 
scale before the war, during the lifetime of Paul Desjardins. 

The invités at Geneva are people of widely differing outlook and back- 
ground. They are confronted with a subject fixed in advance, viz. “The 
Spirit of Europe,’ or “Technical Progress and Moral Progress’ or ‘Con- 
temporary Art’ or (this year) ‘Knowledge of Man in the Twentieth 
Century.’ There are five or six speakers: this year the speakers were 
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Marcel Griaule the anthropologist and Africanist, Henri Baruk the psy- 
chiatrist, Maurice Merleau-Ponty the existentialist philosopher, Jules 
Romains, Ortega y Gasset, and two theologians — Pére Daniélou the 
Jesuit, and Pastor Westphal. These conferences are followed by discus- 
sions and arguments which are both public (in the theatre of the Cours 
Saint-Pierre in the shadow of Calvinist memories) and private (for 
instance at Mme de Stael’s Chateau at Coppet a few miles along the 
lakeside). By now a cross-section of distinguished Europeans has partici- 
pated in these Rencontres. But I can best give an impression of how they 
work by describing what happened this year. 

The Rencontres, which opened on September 6, got under weigh with 
some difficulty. To begin with, one of the principal speakers, Henri 
Labrousse, was injured in a car accident on his way to Geneva, and he 
left a gap. Marcel Griaule raised some important questions regarding the 
relations between Europeans and Africans — he maintained, with many 
instances based on long experience, that the remotest African tribes have 
a genuine and indeed subtle culture of their own which is manifested in 
the details of the ritual of their daily lives; but he drew no certain con- 
clusions about the possibility of the survival of these African cultures. The 
next speaker, Henri Baruk, displayed a most engaging personality, for he 
was very small and had enormous moustaches and had a cheerful urbanity 
that obviously came from a profound faith. The trouble was that his faith 
could not mean very much to most of us, for he combined much detailed 
information about mental disease with what seemed to me an astounding 
literal belief in Hebraic law, the Bible, and the vocation of the Jews — and 
of course this made others recall the Greek inheritance of the Europeans. 
So far the Rencontres seemed only to be cutting down brushwood in rather 
arbitrary directions, as the critics in the cafés (where in the world does 
intellectual criticism flourish better than in cafés?) were not slow to point 
out to one another. 

A dramatic change of tone was introduced by Merleau-Ponty. Merleau- 
Ponty is one of the generalissimos of modern French existentialism. He is 
a co-founder and editor of Sartre’s Les Temps Modernes, he is a professor of 
philosophy at the Sorbonne and he has the glorious reputation of being 
a bold iconoclast in all French-speaking countries. I imagined that some 
young Genevois existentialists, with the dirt and strange costumes of 
existentialists in the Quartier Saint-Germain, would make some demon- 
stration in his favour. Nothing of the kind. Instead Merleau-Ponty’s 
statement seemed to me a masterpiece of easy construction, it was nakedly 
sincere and trembled with life, and was jumbled together in rather a 
Stendhalian way. The subject was ‘Man and Adversity’, and it was 
divided into three parts. To my surprise Merleau-Ponty devoted about 
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a third of it to Freud and the ‘discovery of the body’ — without a word of 
reference to Jung or Adler or, so far as I can remember, any other psy- 
chologist. In the next part he dealt with the change in the attitude to 
words and language that has taken place in the last fifty years, with 
examples from near-contemporary French writers. The final part con- 
cerned the chaos of war, revolution, totalitarian propaganda and cold 
war which constitute the climate in which we now have to live. At this 
point he raised a question which was soon to be taken up — the question of 
religion and of God. ‘How,’ he asked, ‘is any dialogue possible between 
someone who knows and someone who doesn’t know?’ This point 
puzzled me even more than his emphasis on Freud. I may be utterly 
wrong, but I felt that Merleau-Ponty kept worrying this point of the non- 
existence of God as a dog worries a bone. To anyone who isn’t a pro- 
fessional philosopher the main interest in statements about the existence 
or non-existence of God is psychological. One is less impressed ' by the 
arguments than by the conviction and sincerity of the person who states. 
I am baffled at understanding how it is possible to assert atheism save by 
an act that is in some way like an act of faith. I couldn’t see how Merleau- 
Ponty’s definite ‘no’ on this question harmonized with his generally 
agnostic vision of a cosmos of ambiguous hope and despair. The tone of 
this ‘no’ seemed to me to have its counterpart in the ‘yes’ of some preachers 

who say ‘yes’ so much that you begin to feel they are uneasy and are keep- 

ing up their own courage. Moreover, there seemed to be an undercurrent 

of emotional conflict between Merleau-Ponty and the theologians. Of the 

latter the Pére Maydieu (the Dominican editor of the Vie Intellectuelle) 

made what seemed to me the best comment on Merleau-Ponty’s state- 

ment about dialogues between those who know and those who don’t know 

- by producing the Kierkegaardian-minded answer that he didn’t know, 

he believed. The theologian conferenciers, Pére Daniélou and Pastor West- 

phal, also seemed to be acutely aware of Merleau-Ponty, but I didn’t feel 

they cast any further light on this question. They spoke one after the other 

in the Salle de la Reformation which is, I believe, dedicated to Calvin 

and, once again this year, they provided the spectacle of agreement and 

alliance between Catholics and Protestants on all the problems under 

discussion. The Genevois always troop in vast numbers to these theological 

affairs, and they like to dwell on the complete collapse of inter-denomina- 

tional controversy —‘one of the few fields in which understanding and 

charity has made some progress during the last fifty years. 

I have considered these conferences outside their order so as to be able 
to give a hint of an atmosphere in a few pages. I must pass over what Jules 
Romains had to say, and turn to the surprise of the Rencontres - Ortega y 
Gasset. Many of us vaguely imagined that he was too old and too remote 
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to have much to contribute to a discussion of the contemporary mélée. 
But in fact as a personality he swept the floor with everybody, and com- 
pletely drew attention away from Merleau-Ponty. He is, of course, 
everything that is most Spanish, from his irregular features made of old 
oak to his lisping French and his progress by paradoxes. To the uneasiness 
propagated by Merleau-Ponty he added a gloom regarding the prospects 
of Western civilization not easy to dispel. For Ortega Western civiliza- 
tion is not dying: it is already dead. It died with the destruction of the 
pillars on which it had rested — religion, ethics and that logic on which 
our science depends. We had found out that logic and reason as we con- 
ceive them are invalid, and our knowledge and science destroyed them- 
selves. Indeed Ortega’s views, if seen from a traditional standpoint, 
seemed far more negative or destructive (none of these words is satisfac- 
tory) than Merleau-Ponty’s. There was nothing left —- only Don Quixote 
facing an empty universe. For Spaniards adversity does not seem to bea 
gloomy thought; like the concept of death it is the basis of a paradoxical 
cheerfulness. Ortega spent a whole morning goring like an old bull. And 
for once the pedants were crushed — the men who turn up at these dis- 
cussions with manuscripts folded in their pockets which they deploy amid 
general anxiety, proportionless comments that they read on and on despite 
the growing mutter of Assez among the audience. 

English readers who feel a kind of instinctive distrust of ‘intellectual’ 
talk may feel disposed to ask what is the point of these international 
meetings. Clearly there is no hope of making a synthesis of European ideas 
held by Deists and Idealists, Existentialists and Positivists, Catholics, Pro- 
testants and Jews. Jean Wahl, who summed up the discussions on the last 
day, made no attempt to force agreement where agreement there was none. 
The literary men such as Ungaretti or Charles Plisnier, Thierry Maulnier 
or Réné Lalou, for their part, avoided abstract discussions. I should say 
that there are two outstanding merits in the Rencontres, that outweigh 
even the pleasures of the theatres and concerts and art exhibitions (this 
year these included Thierry Maulnier’s production of Racine’s Alexandre 
le Grand, traditional and modern music directed as always by Ernest 
Ansermet, and an exhibition of French painting from Watteau to 
Cézanne). By enabling people from different countries to meet, the 
Rencontres help to shed a little of the slough of nationalist preconceptions, 
the limitations, often unconscious, that are imposed on ideas by the dead 
weight of geography. And they present a living picture of, or a kind of 
annual commentary on, the state of European civilization — which may 
suggest inter alia what common grounds may be found for the common 
defence. 

The picture presented is, of course, extremely disturbing. I am not 
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thinking merely of the threat to European civilization that comes from 
outside. That threat seems in a sense bound up with the very character 
of Western civilization as we see it deployed before us. The threat from 
outside is of course the Totalitarian State which insists on a right uni- 
formity of thought which is imposed by force. This year, for the first time, 
there were no Communists at Geneva. In previous years the Communists 
caused the birth of a kind of union sacrée amongst all non-Communists, 
which emphasized that the West has at least one kind of unity - common 
belief in personal freedom and personal rights. Left to themselves, faced 
with no immediate challenge, the Westerners showed how completely 
‘individualist’ and ‘atomized’ our civilization has now become and that it 
can only be defended as such. Nearly every speaker uses his own personal 
terminology. Even if we talk about literature one speaker talks with a 
sociological bias, one as a philosopher, one as though ‘/’art pour l’art’ were 
still the doctrine. Philosophical terminology is specially varied. And the 
everlasting criticism in which the Western mind indulges gives a curious 
impression of negativeness. One wondered whether a stable basis for 
civilization can be found in reason, or whether, instead, there must be 
faith; and if so, what faith; and whether, beyond a certain point, reasoning 
itself somehow depends on faith. This subject used to come up in debates 
with the Communists, for though Communist mental processes seem only 
explainable if we suppose that Party members have made something like 
an act of faith in Stalin, they themselves maintain that their conclusions 
are purely deductions of reason — and here they are in a weaker position 
than theologians, who argue from faith that is clearly admitted or stated. 

But to return to the Rencontres. One thing that is becoming outstanding 
about these and other international meetings, and seems to me to be 
causing more and more comment, is the absence of the British. This 
absence is certainly not due to indifference on the part of organizers to 
possible British contributions. Visitors from Great Britain are regularly 
invited, and, equally regularly, they fail to turn up. 

This raises a very serious question. Is the indifference of the British to 
movements for the defence of European culture linked up with a general 
British indifference to what is happening in Europe to-day? Perhaps not 
entirely. Organized meetings about ‘culture’, like organized meetings of 
men of letters, are foreign to the British tradition, whereas they have for 
centuries been part and parcel of the French tradition, and there are 
numbers of ‘latin’ academies modelled on the Academie Frangaise. It would 
be unthinkable that the British could ever play the central role in the 
organization and defence of European culture on an intellectual basis — 
that is a province of the French, who, moreover, occupy a more central 
position geographically. But the entire absence of British contributions 
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results in a distortion of the picture of European culture. This reflection 
came up again and again at Geneva. One instance was provided in the 
questions raised by Merleau-Ponty. Freud was widely known in England 
before he was at all well known in France, and the influence of psycho- 
analysis over English literature to-day is certainly greater than it is over 
French. And it is hard to think of any change in the attitude to physical 
life without bringing in D. H. Lawrence. However, bad as the English 
are at international conferences, however much they distrust abstract 
intellectual speculations, it seems a pity that they cannot make an effort 
to meet continental Europeans half way, for the threat to European civi- 
lization is every bit as much a threat to Great Britain as it is to continental 
countries. 

It would be difficult to spend a few months in the company of contin- 
tal Europeans from various countries without coming across the now 
widespread feeling of puzzled dismay about the British attitude to the 
Continent which finds vent in the interminable speculations in the news- 
papers. What is the policy of the British Government? Why do British 
newspapers fail to report Continental news? Do the British really believe 
that their destiny is not bound up with that of the Continent — with that 
of the French? Does talk about a Welfare State go hand in hand with a 
reactionary and parish pump attitude to twentieth century geography? 
Did the isolation of the war breed habits of isolationism that have persis- 
ted? Does the explanation lie in a prevalent British mood of Puritanism, 
a subconscious feeling that continental people are ’wicked’ because given 
to ‘enjoying themselves’: this idea has been read into some recent British 
public statements, as a kind of modern counterpart to the old talk about 
‘lesser breeds without the law’. Doubtless it would be difficult to answer 
these questions in a few words and there is a lot to be said on the other 
side. The fact remains that there seems to have been a most unexpected 
reversal of the relative positions occupied by Britain and by France since 
1945, not only in fields of cultural activity but also (which is more grave) 
in that of European policy. And the fact that those responsible in Great 
Britain have allowed this feeling about their country to grow is surely a 
serious comment in itself. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS 
George Pendle 


Spanish authors were split into two camps by the civil war and many of 
the outstanding literary figures of the 1920’s and 1930’s are still in exile in 
Latin America, the USA and France, having refused to reside under 
General Franco’s regime. Nowadays literature in Spain is produced 
mainly by a new generation which was unknown at the outbreak of the 
war. On the one hand, publications from modern Spain are seldom read 
abroad; on the other hand, the writers now living in Spain despise the 
distinguished expatriates, whose recent work they rarely see. Arturo 
Barea’s trilogy, which has been so successful in Britain and the U S A, is 
unknown in his homeland, and Barea is not even mentioned in Gonzalo 
Torrente Ballester’s 450-page book on contemporary Spanish literature, 
published in Madrid a year or so ago. 

It is perhaps impossible for anyone who was closely connected with 
Spain before 1936, to write impartially on post-war Spanish affairs. No 
matter how scrupulous the writer may be in his effort to be just, he will be 
accused of bias by the one camp or the other, or, probably, by both. So 
that there may be at least no deception in the present instance, a personal 
introduction seems desirable. These introductory remarks will then serve 
the further purpose of enabling the reader to consider the new national 
literature against its immediate background. 

My first experience of Spanish literature and Spanish men of letters was 
during 1928 and 1929, when I attended a number of courses at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. At that time Miguel de Unamuno was living on the 
other side of the frontier in Hendaye, vilifying Alfonso XIII in the most 
scurrilous terms and, simultaneously, advocating that Spain should resist 
‘Europeanization’. Periodically in Madrid students demonstrated against 
the monarchy, with the consequence that in the Spring of 1929 the 
paternal dictator, General Primo de Rivera, closed the university. 
Deprived of his lecture-hall, the fashionable philosopher José Ortega y 
Gasset thereafter addressed his following in various theatres in the capital, 
closely watched by the police. During that exciting period the decorative, 
bearded, one-armed poet Ramén del Valle Inclan, when the police 
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arrived at his home to arrest him for insulting the king and the prime 
minister, exclaimed that he would not allow himself to be taken to gaol. 
‘Why not?’ they asked, and he ejaculated: ‘Porque no me de la gana!’ 
literally: ‘Because my entrails rebel against it!’ But the police hauled the 
indignant man away, and the next day the newspapers published 
photographs of Valle Inclan in his huge spectacles and Spanish cape 
behind prison bars. Regular visitors to the little bookshop where I worked 
half-days, were the meticulous poet Pedro Salinas, the prolific essayist 
Benjamin Jarnés, and the eccentric Ramén Gémez de la Serna, inventor 
of one-sentence images, to which he gave the generic name of greguerias. 
Ramon, when he came to the bookshop, would extract an enormous 
fountain-pen from the waistcoat pocket next to his heart and would then 
write in his gigantic script a message or the title of a book. The fountain- 
pen gave forth scarlet ink, and on the first occasion Ramén explained to 
me: ‘I write with my own blood.’ Late on Saturday evenings I would 
attend Ramon’s éertulia in the café Pombo, where we sat at a long, marble- 
topped table. The writers whom I met at Pombo - such as Corpus Barga - 
contributed clever, entertaining essays to the daily newspaper El Sol, and, 
on my later visits, to Crisol. This must have been the brightest period in the 
history of Spanish journalism. During the winter of 1928-1929 I was 
present at the women’s Lyceum Club when Frederico Garcia Lorca, who 
was staying in Madrid, read poems from his Romancero Gitano to a small 
and puzzled audience of society ladies. He conveyed an impression of 
serenity, confidence and latent power. I called to see Ramiro de Maeztu, 
a fiercely Catholic journalist whose eyes flashed as he complained that 
Alfonso XIII’s great mistake was not that he was too autocratic, but that 
he was too democratic. On a subsequent occasion he exclaimed to me: 
“When Salvador de Madariaga speaks to me of pacifism, I hit him in the 
face,’ and I believe that he actually did so. Maeztu, like Garcia Lorca, 
was murdered early in the civil war. 

The years passed, and I returned to Spain time after time during the 
last months of the monarchy and the period of the republic. When the 
monarchy, its defects exposed by the mercilessly accurate pen of Ortega y 
Gasset, withered away, the intellectuals whom I had previously known 
became the republic’s leading orators, statesmen and diplomats. Several 
of them made fine speeches in the Cortes. My last visit to Madrid was in 
February 1936, when I contributed a commentary to the B B C’s ‘topical 
talks’ feature describing the nightmare atmosphere of the intellectuals’ 
disintegrating republic. A few years later in Latin America I found that 
most of the brilliant writers and lecturers of my university days in Madrid 
were now in exile on that side of the Atlantic. On the water-front at 
Buenos Aires I saw Ramén Gémez de la Serna, still wearing a large 
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fountain-pen charged with red ink next to his heart. Ortega y Gasset 
eventually returned from Argentina to Spain, feeling the need to renew 
his participation in the life of his country, no matter how much he might 
disapprove of some of its characteristics; but a number of the intellectuals 
to whom I have referred are still resident abroad, and, although they 
continue to write and lecture in Spanish, they are outside the literary 
climate of modern Spain. This is Spain’s loss. When I look at the many 
lavishly-produced periodicals that now come to me from Spain, I recall 
by contrast the less pretentious but more skilful and much livelier reviews 
of the late 1920’s and early 1930’s: Ortega’s influential Revista de Occidente 
and Giménez Caballero’s exuberantly experimental Gaceta Literaria. The 
memories of my impressionable student days are constantly present, and I 
confess that I am prejudiced from the start. 

It is as yet too early to judge the permanent effect of the civil war on 
Spanish literature. The disastrous Cuban war of 1898 came as an in- 
vigorating shock to the intellectuals of that time and was thus the immedi- 
ate cause of a revival in Spanish letters. It can be argued that the tragic 
civil war of 1936-1939 will stimulate a similar renaissance; but, so far, 
there is no evidence to support this argument. Among the so-called 
‘generation of ’36’, the first - and quite understandable — effect of the 
civil war appears to have been a general feeling of insecurity and restless- 
ness, and a tendency to seek refuge in traditional forms. A supporter of 
the Franco régime, Torrente Ballester, who is a useful though, by his own 
frank admission, not an entirely impartial guide to modern Spanish 
literature, laments that present-day writers in Spain do not know whither 
they are going. He complains that never before was there such an abund- 
ant output of verses ‘lacking in colour and personal emotion’. He is 
appalled by the prevalence of log-rolling among men of letters in Spain 
to-day; by the slipshod workmanship; and by the excess of patriotism, 
which, he remarks, was permissible during the war but is out of place in 
art at the present time. Most modern Spanish literature seems to Torrente 
Ballester to be terribly ‘serious’, ‘docile’ and ‘boring’, but perhaps this 
condemnation is deliberately exaggerated, the critic’s purpose being to 
urge young writers to produce the more memorable work of which he 
considers them capable. 

Such, then, is the background to the reviews now being published in 
Spain, and they are numerous. The well-equipped Instituto de Espaiia in 
London receives between sixty and seventy different reviews every 
month. Most of them are excellently printed on expensive paper, especi- 
ally those that are published by the official Instituto de Estudios Politicos. 

The brightest and, usually, the most interesting of all the current 
periodicals is the illustrated magazine Clavilewo of Madrid, the organ of 
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the Asociacién Internacional de Hispanismo. Its issue No. 8 contains a 
travel article by Camilo José Cela which deserves special attention because 
it is in the true tradition of Spanish letters and its author is the outstanding 
novelist of the new generation. The following is a brief summary. Cela 
went forth on a pilgrimage into Spain’s hardest and least-developed 
region: Extremadura, which extends to the frontier of Portugal. Man, 
says Cela (and it might almost be Unamuno speaking), is a flower of the 
desert; and the landscape of Extremadura is the natural setting for those 
whose hearts are bare to the wind and sun, and whose souls are naked. 
The novelist travelled to Extremadura in search of traces of the sixteenth- 
century conguistadores, some of whom were natives of this district, though 
they died far away, in ‘the Indies’. He went to Extremadura to tread the 
country paths and the tiled patios that they trod. More than one village, 
however, now claims to be the birthplace of each of the conquistadores. 
Even so, little attempt has been made to identify the houses in which they 
were born.. Most of the buildings no longer exist. Cela’s pilgrimage, in 
that respect, was a failure. In Badajoz he hunted in vain for the residence 
of Pedro de Alvarado, the conguistador who poured hot tar on the naked 
body of the Indian king of Tetzcuco to force him to disgorge his gold; 
Alvarado, who finally was thrust down a precipice by a huge rock which 
an Indian had hurled upon him from the top of a hill and, being then 
asked where he was hurt, replied: ‘In my soul.’ Cela found nothing of 
these extraordinary men during his visit to Extremadura, and he repeats 
the word nada with a depth of feeling that again is reminiscent of Una- 
muno. The descendents of the conquistadores ‘have dissolved in the immense 
sea of time’, he says. Nothing remains. More hopefully, Cela sought relics 
of a dominating Spanish figure of the Napoleonic period, Godoy, ‘to 
whom the clock of time denied the opportunity of conquering anything 
except, here and there, a woman’s heart.’ Godoy’s house still stands in the 
bleak town of Badajoz, but the plaque on its facade, instead of com- 
memorating this famous man, does honour to an insignificant local scribe 
who dwelt there at a later date. Nevertheless, Cela’s journey to this ghost- 
haunted land was richly rewarded: the novelist discovered the present- 
day inhabitants. 

In Badajoz, on the frontier, Cela came across the local contrabandistas, who 
have ‘the eyes of lynxes, and hares’ legs’; a young and powerful servant 
girl, Teodora, who in the local hotel ‘sang while she emptied the lodgers’ 
pots’; children at play in the ancient cemetery who, when asked: ‘Aren’t 
you afraid ?’ replied : “The dead do no harm. It is the living, who are bad.’ 
On acold night in Badajoz, Cela went out for a cup of coffee at a kiosk in 
the square where, chilled by the nocturnal winter air, people ‘were drink- 
ing coffee that was boiling and cheap, like the love affairs of adolescence’. 
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On the way to the small town of Barcarrota, Cela visited an abandoned 
convent which was occupied only by a caretaker and his wife. The 
traveller noticed a small, rough wooden staircase rising against the out- 
side wall of the convent to a window. He asked the woman: ‘What is that 
staircase for? Hens?’ And she answered: ‘No, sefior. It is for the witches’, 
for this is a superstitious region. And so, as he journeyed through remote 
Extremadura, Cela found that the country was haunted not only by the 
ghosts of the conquistadores, but also by immemorial legends. Eventually he 
entered Barcarrota on a feast day: 


The local girls were strolling up and down the highway. A youth in shirt 
sleeves and gloves was performing prodigious feats on a bicycle. The younger 
girls .. . gazed at him enraptured, but the grown-up girls looked at him 
almost with contempt. 


In Barcarrota, Cela refused to believe that the house labelled ‘No. 1’ in 
‘Hernando de Soto Street’ was really the authentic birthplace of the cele- 
brated conquistador of that name: big-hearted Hernando de Soto, who 
taught the dethroned king of the Incas to play chess. Cela writes: 


The only certainty about Hernando de Soto, is that no one knows where he 

rests, because his companions, fearing that the Indians would discover his 

grave, placed his corpse in a tree trunk and set it floating down the Mis- 
sissippi. 

But, he continues, the North Americans did ultimately pay homage to 
de Soto: “They struck a medal in his likeness, and they made many copies 
of it - as many as were necessary — and they fixed one of the medals on the 
prow of each of the motor-cars that bears his name.’ 

Camilo José Cela, like so many other members of his troubled genera- 
tion, seeks reassurance in the past history of Spain and in the firm realities 
of Spanish regionalism; but he is conscious of the urgent demands of the 
age in which he lives, and he feels out courageously towards an unknown 
future. He first won recognition with his novel La Familia de Pascual 
Duarte: a stark, harsh and violent exposure of human weakness and cor- 
ruption. His latest novel, La Colmena (“The Beehive’), also is crude and 
bitter. A literary critic commenting on this recent book in the little review 
Platero (published in Cadiz, No. 6) affirms that Cela is animated by love 
of humanity and a desire to cure mankind of its present ills. No one who 
has read Cela’s travel article in Clavilefio can doubt the accuracy of that 
interpretation. It is evident that he is a man of human understanding and 
compassion, and a writer of exceptional ability. 

Clavilefio No. 8 also contains a provocative article by a lecturer at the 
university of Murcia, Enrique Tierno Galvan, concerning the importance 
of tauromachy in the social evolution of Spain. The author describes the 
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bull-ring as the place where physically, socially and psychologically the 
entire population of a Spanish town meet and live in the most intense and 
profound unison. He argues that Parliament has been the most important 
social influence in the history of the English. In Spain, no political institu- 
tion has been correspondingly influential; but when alien dynastjes were 
installed in that country, bull-fighting became the focus of national 
sentiment. The vocabulary of tauromachy has indeed become part of the 
everyday language of the Spanish people, especially at the deepest level: 
in the erotic relations of man and woman. In this fundamental relation- 
ship the functions of the bull and the woman seem to coincide. When a 
woman is of proud appearance and of good carriage, she is said to possess 
trapta and to be mujer bandera. The word trapia in the bull-ring is used to 
designate an animal that is brave, well poised, and active in the fight; and 
bulls of exceptional quality are named bandera. Of a woman who has pro- 
crastinated and has defied a man who made advances to her, it is said that 
she se encampané. In the vocabulary of tauromachy this term refers to a bull 
which has raised its head in defiance of the torero. And ‘se dice de la mujer que 
ostenta gallardia en el busto que “‘los tiene bien puestos’’, diccién habitual entre los 
aficionados para elogiar la cornamenta que se proyecta bien, y es como debe’. The 
woman is considered to be a rebellious and courageous creature who needs 

to be dominated by the same methods and technique as are used against 

the bull in the ring. And Don Juan’s role coincides with that of the torero. 

They both adopt a vital attitude in the face of the world. Don Juan makes 
play with the woman; the éorero, with the bull. The one plays with life; 

the other, with death. In both cases, they play to conquer and to emerge 
with grace and success from the arena. Don Juan and the bull-fighter pit 

their bodies in games of life and death, the most fundamental of all 
activities available to man on this earth. 

In the opinion of Tierno Galvan, the sport of bull-fighting has been the 
chief influence in the social, and even in the political, education of the 
Spanish people. In the beginning, the protagonists were men of noble 
birth, and the public merely filled the function of their retinue. Then in 
the eighteenth century ‘the bull-fighter on foot — that is to say, the general 
public — took possession of the ring’. Thereafter it was the upper classes 
who imitated the lower. Moreover, in the bull-ring all the spectators are 
equal. All those who, without danger to themselves, watch the éorero 
risking his life, are inferior to him and are therefore equal to one another. 
All the spectators recognize that they are deficient in manliness, by com- 
parison with the torero. Thus the bull-fighter produces a collective attitude 
of humility in the audience and imparts a useful lesson to those who 
attach too much importance to social rank and financial wealth. He is the 
symbol of heroic manliness. But it should be noted that the bull-fight is 
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organized with the solemnity of a ritual, and that at the outset the torero - 
the individual of greatest worth - doffs his hat to the president of the 
assembly and, as a sign of respect, fights bare-headed. After all, the bull- 
fighter is only superior to his fellow men because of the accidental circum- 
stance that he is risking his life, and the act of courtesy towards the 
president is the sign of his recognition of the essential equality of all men. 
The bull-fight, says Tierno Galvan, is proof of the Spaniard’s continued 
faith in the qualities of manliness and of the fact that, in a greater degree 
than other Europeans, he is still moved by elemental impulses. He is still 
close to blood. 

The majority of the articles in Nos. 8 and g of Clavileiio are less original 
and stimulating than those of Camilo José Cela and Tierno Galvan. These 
other contributions are on ‘standard’ subjects, such as Lope de Vega, 
Goya, Velazquez, the early Spanish theatre, Spanish religious music, and 
regional scenery and customs. Several pages in each issue are devoted to 
news items of cultural interest, but information of that type is reported 
much more thoroughly in the monthly Jnsula of Madrid, which is approxi- 
mately the Spanish equivalent of the French Nouvelles Littéraires and is one 
of the best of the few independent periodicals. A regular feature in Jnsula 
is a column by the young lyric poet José Luis Cano, who reviews the 
latest books enthusiastically rather than critically. Cano’s recent com- 
mentaries cover novels by several of the successful younger writers: En 
Manos del Silencio, by Spain’s leading modern poetess, Carmen Conde 
(insula, No. 65), Viento del Norte, by Elena Quiroga (No. 66), and Cela’s 
La Colmena (No. 67). The latest work of another locally-celebrated younger 
novelist, El Supremo Bien, by Juan Antonio de Zunzunegui, is reviewed in 
Calviletio No. 9. 

The heavy-weight literary armada launched by the official Instituto de 
Estudios Politicos, Madrid, cannot be ignored, though its imposing 
appearance is not always matched by the quality of its contents. The 
titles of the five large and luxurious periodicals published by the Instituto 
indicate the subjects with which they are concerned: Cuadernos de Politica 
Internacional, Cuadernos de Politica Social, Cuadernos de Estudios Africanos, 
Revista de Estudios Politicos, Revista de Administracién Publica. These pains- 
taking publications with their innumerable footnotes, are doubtless of 
considerable interest and utility to Spanish civil servants, for they present, 
in convenient form, summaries of information and opinions culled from a 
large number of Spanish and foreign newspapers, magazines and books in 
each branch of public affairs. On the present occasion we shall refer only 
to the 300-page Cuadernos de Politica Internacional, which, in issue No. 6, 
contains three major contributions: a 50-page account, with maps, of the 
Fall of General MacArthur; a 30-page report on the Persian Oil Dispute; 
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and a 20-page statement on the post-war economy of the Soviet Union. 
Three regular departments of the review are (i.) a diary of international 
events during the previous three months; (ii.) an abundant bibliography 
of Spanish and foreign books and periodicals concerning international 
affairs, and (iii.) international documents. Issue No. 6 reproduces the full 
text of the Italian Peace Treaty. The remaining, central, section of the 
Cuadernos de Politica Internacional contains commentaries on a variety of 
international matters, such as Spain’s relations with the United Nations, 
the Korean peace negotiations, the foreign policy of Israel, and “The 
Future of North American Politics’, by José Ramén Sobredo. 

In his article Sobredo suggests, firstly, that the economy of the USA 
has lost its earlier and typical ‘elasticity’. The natural resources of the 
land no longer seem inexhaustible; all the wide open spaces are now in 
process of being exploited ; and it is not so easy nowadays for the American 
of humble origin to rise in the social scale. The U S A, in other words, is 
attaining maturity at a vertiginous speed. It is fast reaching ‘a state of 
social and economic ‘crystallization’, and its traditional institutions are 
every day less suited to the new conditions. For instance, social and 
economic factors now exert an increasing influence in the political sphere, 
and (says Sobredo) this is precisely the phenomenon which General 
Franco has so often defined as being a typical symptom of a people who 
are no longer young, as in the case of the European nations. The incursion 
of social and economic considerations into politics, is an internal process; 
but in the U S A another change is occurring which is mainly a result of 
external events and pressures. The decline in the prestige and efficacy of 
United States institutions has been accelerated in recent years by the ever- 
growing power of the Chiefs of Staff. Sobredo argues that the U S- 
inspired Nuremberg trials, at which German officers were condemned for 
having obeyed the instructions of the civil authority, were symptomatic of this 
process. In September 1946 the naval chiefs caused the State Department 
considerable embarrassment by sending some warships on a goodwill 
visit to Spain. And Sobredo maintains that the dismissal of General 
MacArthur does not signify a decisive victory for the political authorities: 
the realities of the military situation in the Far East will compel Mac- 
Arthur’s successors to hold very similar opinions to those which the 
General himself, though with unnecessary bluntness, expressed. Further- 
more, after their military successes in the second world war, the Chiefs of 
Staff took over the occupation of defeated enemy countries, thereby 
exercising true political power. Sobredo points out that history provides 
examples of soldiers who, after a period devoted to the governing of 
conquered nations, returned to demonstrate their newly-acquired political 
prowess at home. The present decadence (as Sobredo sees it) of United 
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States political life, presents a particularly tempting prospect to home- 
coming military governors. Sobredo also believes that the former elasticity 
of the United States party political system has been destroyed by the 
growth of a huge, new, permanent bureaucracy; and he observes that the 
classical framework of Democrat-Republican politics is no longer able to 
contain adequately the increasingly powerful trade unions. He quotes 
that in the presidential elections of 1948, 55 per cent. of the electorate 
(i.e. 52 million out of a total electorate of 95 million) abstained from 
voting. Nor has their traditional freedom of opinion, concerning which 
so much kudos is claimed by the Americans, survived the exigencies of the 
modern world: employees in United States government departments, 
armament factories and atomic laboratories and plant are subject to 
removal on ideological grounds. 

Sobredo writes of U S affairs with restraint, except when he refers to 
past Yanqui imperialism (e.g. in regard to Mexico) or to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who treated Spain unjustly and also, by his weak- 
ness in dealing with Marshal Stalin, opened up the West to Russian 
Communism. Towards the end of his article Sobredo suggests, with un- 
concealed satisfaction, that the Americans, despite all their democratic 
proselytizing, may beheading for dictatorship. Perhaps he foresees that 
they will find it necessary to create a régime after the model that Franco 
has set up in Spain. What other government, indeed, is capable of tackling 
the unprecedented problems of our time? 


We hope to deal with other Spanish reviews — such as Indice, Arbor, 
Correo Literario, and some of the smaller provincial reviews - in a later 
article. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Though primarily an object that gives esthetic satisfaction, a work of art is Also 
a piece of historical evidence. As Professor Boase has put it, in his preface to 
Dr Joan Evans’s ENGLISH ART 1307-1461: 
The prevailing cult of economic history directs attention to the everyday life of 
the normal man: art history deals primarily with the rare moments when genius 
creates the appropriate forms and symbols to express the thoughts and sensitivities 
of the milieu from which the artist comes. 
Such rare moments have been strikingly epitomized, in terms of sensibility and 
style, by W. H. Auden as, 
the conception of amor which appeared in Europe in the twelfth century, the 


disappearance, during the sixteenth, of allegory as a common literary genre, and 
... the Romanticism of the eighteenth. 
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Each phase is, of course, susceptible to refinement, and each has its score of 
tributaries. To treat in exhaustive detail, and in retrospect from pre-historic times 
to the present day, just this complex relationship between Society and Art, has 
been the task of the distinguished Hungarian-born scholar, Dr Arnold Hauser. 
His sOCIAL HISTORY OF ART, published this month in two handsome volumes by 
Routledge and Kegan Paul (42s. the set), is the culmination of many years’ deep 
study of art as it is reflected in, and as it has influenced, the progress of the world’s 
social history. This profoundly interesting study has as its central aim the proper 
application of individual artistic movements to their appropriate setting, and the 
tracing of the development of these movements from the particular social situa- 
tions out of which they emerged. Ultimately the author proceeds to an analysis of 
the fact that the more progressive and ambitious an artistic work, the less popular 
it is among contemporaries. 


Sir Charles Webster has long been acknowledged as one of the foremost living 
authorities on the early decades of the nineteenth century, and his study of the 
Foreign Policy of Castlereagh is widely accepted as a classic. Now, this month, we 
are rewarded with the results of his subsequent years of labour in the shape of 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF PALMERSTON 1830-1841 (G. Bell and Sons. Two 
volumes, 635s.). In his preface, the author telis us that this book was begun nearly 
twenty years ago, but that only in the intervening years did the development of the 
contemporary situation lead him to a full appreciation of how vital to our present 
concerns were the issues dealt with in the period it covers. This period, which takes 
account of Palmerston’s first two terms at the Foreign Office, during the Grey 
and Melbourne Ministries, embraces the history of the Liberal Movement and of 
the Eastern Question. Particularly evident is its penetrating exposition of 
Palmerston’s defence of parliamentary government in Western Europe, and his 
determined opposition to Russian expansion in the Straits and the Middle East. 
This is a study of diplomatic history which will long survive as a textbook. 


Two books of extraordinary interest appear this month, dealing in their different 
ways with the structure and imagery of words. The first of these is William 
Empson’s THE STRUCTURE OF COMPLEX WORDs (Chatto and Windus, 21s.). 
This is, in a sense, a development of the author’s celebrated Seven Types of Ambi- 
guity in so far as it applies the principle which governed the latter — but to single 
words only. Linking the fields of semantics and literary criticism, Mr Empson has 
written a fascinating book, employing symbols to establish the technique of his 
enquiry, and extending it to specific examples drawn from Lear, Othello, Measure for 
Megsure, Pope’s Essay on Criticism, Wordsworth’s Prelude, and numerous other works. 

The second} book, THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY 
(W. H. Clemen. Methuen, 15s.) is, in effect, a survey of Shakespeare’s imagery 
considered as an integral part of the development of his dramatic art. By the use 
of example, as with Mr Empson, the author relates this imagery to the structure, 
style and subject-matter of the play, thus throwing a hitherto unfamiliar light 
on the dramatist’s creative genius as a whole. W. H. Clemen is Professor of 
English in the University of Munich and is best known on the Continent for his 
Shakespeare’s Bilder (which appeared at the same time as Dr Caroline Spurgeon’s 
work on the same subject), which, in fact, forms the substance of the present 
book, though in a revised and augmented form. Many readers will be content 
with Professor Dover Wilson’s commendation of Professor Clemen’s book — ‘This 
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lovely, sensitive and penetrating study’ as he describes it in the preface — but for 
those who have long been readers of the Nineteenth Century and After, as then it was, 
there might be added interest in the knowledge that it was Sir Arnold Wilson, 
a distinguished former Editor, who first drew his namesake’s attention to the 
original German edition. 


Mr Nirad C. Chaudhuri’s THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN UNKNOWN INDIAN 
(Macmillan, 21s.) contains a dedication of such quality and courage that it 
deserves to be quoted here. 

To the memory, [it runs], of the British Empire in India, which conferred subject- 

hood on us but withheld citizenship; to which yet every one of us threw out the 

challenge: CIvIs BRITANNICUS sUM, because all that was good and living 

within us was made, shaped, and quickened by the same British rule. 
The book itself is remarkable. Mr Chaudhuri’s style is superb — a fine, translucent 
prose, rich and delicate and powerfully wrought. His grasp of the nuances and 
subtleties of the English language, too, is extraordinary, for he has in all his life 
never once set foot outside India. His judgement of the strengths and weaknesses 
of Indo-British political power and culture bespeak a profound and original in- 
telligence; his consistent candour throughout this long personal narrative of his” 
life and experiences in pre-independent India — a supreme courage of his own con- 
victions. The Autobiography of An Unknown Indian must surely rank with E. M. 
Forster’s Passage to India and Ackerley’s Hindu Holiday, those previously accepted 
English classics of Indian character and atmosphere. 

M. G. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


WAR AND HUMAN PROGREss: An Essay on the Rise of Industrial Civilization. 
John U. Nef. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 35s. 


The author is Professor of History in the University of Chicago. His book — an ambitious 
synthesis of industrial, cultural and military history, in which war is viewed as part of 
the general history of our civilization — falls into three divisions, the sum of which indicates 
clearly the line and structure of his historical argumentation. Beginning with the period 
from the close of the fifteenth century to the middle of the seventeenth, he traces the 
introduction of firearms, the birth of modern science, the progress of capitalist industry, 
and the genesis of a major movement to apply both material and intellectual restraints 
to warfare. In his second section he examines the progress of all those elements which 
subscribed, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to the limitation of warfare 
and the advance of a humane civilization. And, in conclusion, he carries his study forward 
to the present time, past the culminating triumphs of the industrial civilization to the 
material and intellectual growth of total and violent war. This is a work of scholarship 
and discernment. 


IMPERIALISM AND THE RISE OF LABOUR: A History of the English People 
in the Nineteenth Century. Vol. V. Elie Halévy. Benn. 21s. 

Each of the previous volumes in this edition has been noticed, as it has come out, in this 
review. Strictly speaking, volume five is the last in the great French historian’s celebrated 
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history of nineteenth-century England, dealing as it does with the years from 1895 to 1905, 
One, however, still remains to be published (it is now in preparation), under the title 
The Rule of Democracy. This will be in the nature of an epilogue, and will carry the study 
forward to 1914. Halévy’s sympathetic, yet sceptical regard for Socialism has a certain 
topical flavour. ‘The impartial observer,’ he writes, ‘will be disposed to conclude that 
both classes (employers and employed) had formed an unconscious alliance against the 
appetite for work, the zeal for production by which British industry had conquered the 
markets of the world.’ 


THE HEROIC AGE OF SCANDINAVIA: G. Turville-Petre. Hutchinson’s Uni- 
versity Library. 8s. 6d. 

A concise survey of the cultural and social developments in the Scandinavian countries 
from the beginning of the Viking Age to the end of the thirteenth century, with particular 
reference to the effects of Viking expansion, and regard for the Scandinavian civilization 
as a part of the European community. The author is Vigfusson Reader in Ancient 
Icelandic Literature and Antiquities in the University of Oxford, and a recognized 
authority on Scandinavian studies. 


THE FOURTH REPUBLIC OF FRANCE: O. R. Taylor. The Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 155. 

An authoritative study of the working of the Constitution and the political forces active 
in France since the tragic end of the Third Republic, in 1940. The author is Lecturer in 
French in the University of Wales. 


cHILE: Gilbert J. Butland. The Royal Institute of International Affairs. 12s. 6d. 


The first comprehensive outline of the modern Chilean scene available to the student and 
general reader, and the first of a planned series of short, factual studies of selected Latin- 
American states. The author has travelled widely in Latin-America, and was at one time 
Headmaster of the British School at Punto Arenas, on the Straits of Magellan. He is now 
Lecturer in Geography in the University of Birmingham. 


THE EASTERN ZONE AND SOVIET POLICY IN GERMANY: J. P. Nettl. Geof- 
frey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. 215. 

Much official and unofficial material has gone to make up this careful analysis of the 
economic developments, and the political and administrative problems current in the 
Eastern Zone of Germany. The fascination of the subject, as the author puts it, is twofold 
in that it embraces the two most vital problems of the moment — the Russian Communust 
problem and the German problem. In the concluding paragraph of his book, the author 
writes, “Unless the status quo could last for at least another generation . . . Eastern Germany 
would shed its Communist superstructure without much difficulty once the direct military 
control of the Russians was removed to a safe distance. Since Communism has been 
brought in by Russian bayonets, and served exclusively Russian purposes, it was entirely 
dependent on their continued presence, until sufficient German bayonets could be found 
to take their place.’ 


HITLER’S STRATEGY: F. H. Hinsley. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


Revelations of Hitler’s ‘lonely’ intentions in such actions as the invasion of Norway, the 
preparation of the invasion of England, the alliance with Mussolini, the wooing of Franco, 
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and the attack on Russia — based primarily on the minutes of Hitler’s wartime conferences 
with his Commanders-in-Chief, found among the German Naval Archives, which were 
captured in their entirety when Germany was overrun (and reprinted in toto in Brassey's 
Naval Annual for 1948). 


HUMAN FERTILITY: The Modern Dilemma. Robert C. Cook. With an Intro- 
duction by Julian Huxley. Gollancz. 21s. 

A stimulating, highly provocative book — well documented, readily comprehensible to 
the layman —on the burning issue of population, ranging from the most notable examples 
of the world’s unbalanced and unchecked fertility to the no less urgent but more familiar 
problem of human increase and genetic degeneration in the socially advanced countries. 


THE LOYALTY OF FREE MEN: Alan Barth. With a Foreword by Zechariah 
Chafee Jr. Gollancz. 16s. 

Handled by a well-known leader-writer of the Washington Post, this is a discussion of that 
deeply controversial subject — the conflict between America’s desire for security against 
Communism and her traditional concepts of liberty. It includes an examination of 
Government loyalty checks, treason and perjury trials, F.B.I. investigations, teachers’ 
oaths, and new security laws, etc., and an indication of how these measures effect the 
daily lives of Americans in a variety of professions and walks of life. 


A WORLD APART: Gustav Herling. Translated from the Polish by Joseph Marek. 
With a Preface by Bertrand Russell, O.M. Heinemann. 16s. 

This is the author’s first book to be published in English. Vividly and with a stirring sim- 
plicity, it tells of the sufferings he shared with his comrades as an inmate of Russian con- 
centration and labour camps during the war years. Mr Herling shows himself to be a 
gifted writer and, for this reason, A World Apart bids for distinction among so many other 
books of this kind. 


HOLLYWOOD, THE DREAM FACTORY: Hortense Powdermaker. Secker and 
Warburg. 18s. 

Or, as the sub-title runs, ‘An anthropologist looks at the movie makers.’ In which Dr 
Powdermaker — though, it must be admitted, not wholely without a hint of rather tiresome 
facetiousness — skilfully and with little ceremony disrobes the Californian idol. 


ANGRY YOUNG MAN: Leslie Paul. Faber and Faber. 18s. 


The continuation of an autobiography, the early part of which was related in The Living 
Hedge. Candid revelations of a young man who, responding passionately to the charac- 
teristic influences of the ’twenties and ’thirties, became first a scout-leader, then abandoned 
the Christian faith; started his own branch of a youth movement, and visited Europe 
under the umbrella of the Wandervogel; served on the Council of Action in the General 
Strike, at Lewisham; went, in 1931, to Russia on a conducted tour, and watched the birth 
of National Socialism in Germany; abandoned his pacifism after Munich, joined the 
army, and eventually renewed his Christian faith. A fearless and unaffectedly sincere 
‘testament of youth’. 


SKILL AND AGE: An Experimental Approach. A. T. Welford, assisted by other 
members of the Nuffield Research Unit into Problems of Ageing at the Psycho- 
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logical Laboratory, Cambridge. Published by the Trustees of the Nuffield Foun- 
dation by Geoffrey Cumberlege for the Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 

Readers of this review will have experienced a foretaste of Mr Welford’s book in his 
article published in the-issue of August, 1950. They will now be able to extend their 
enquiry by the more complete examination, here described, into the abilities and dis- 
abilities which increase with age, and into the nature of the work for which people in later 
middle-age are best suited, and most effective. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE SPANISH PEOPLE: Gerald Brenan. Cambridge 
University Press. 40s. 

A work which will doubtless long remain the standard authority. Deals with Spanish 
literature from the Roman times to the present day in a style which all who know the 
author’s classic Spanish Labyrinth will have learned to respect, and with a previous know- 
ledge of Spanish culture which admits few rivals. 


THE LOST LIBRARY: Walter Mehring. Secker and Warburg. 21s. 


Described as the autobiography of a culture, this is a quite remarkable tour de force of a 
kind rarely seen in this country. Walter Mehring was born in Berlin nearly sixty years 
ago. At one time he was Reinhardt’s artistic director. An outspoken critic of Hitler, he 
suffered the loss of all his books when they were publicly burned in Germany in 1933. 
Later he escaped from the Gestapo and, after a period in various concentration camps 
after the fall of France, he made his way to America, where he now lives. The Lost Library 
is, in fact, the library which he inherited from his father, and he employs it as a device 
for unpacking, in a semi-narrative style — often over-lush, but scorching in its underlying 
intensity — the tragic history, as he sees it, of the nineteenth-century liberal cultural 
tradition as it is brutalized and extinguished by the horrors perpetrated in the advanced 
evolution of the modern outlook. 


ITALIAN LIFE AND LANDSCAPE: Vol. II. Northern Italy and Tuscany. Ber- 
nard Wall. Paul Elek. 18s. 


Regular readers of The Twentieth Century will know the author well for his frequent contri- 
butions on Italian writing and politics. The first volume of Italian Life and Landscape was 
noticed here, too, on fis publication last year. In volume two Mr Wall -has been better 
served by his publishers (though it is surely unconventional to omit the author’s name 
from the spine of the cover?) in the matter of type-size and general quality of production — 
an important consideration in a book of this genre —than in the early volume, Rome and 
South Italy, which was extraordinarily meanly clothed. Of Italian Life and Landscape, now 
that it is complete, one can say that it is, while not a consciously rounded work of art, 
inescapably the work of an artist. Not a travel book, as one might glibly suppose, it is 
the work of one who has delighted himself in travelling, of one whose equipment, both 
humane and intellectual, whose intense personal vision and perception of beauty have 
infected the baldest item of fact set down. 


FRENCH, FLEMISH AND BRITISH ART: Roger Fry. Chatto and Windus. 155. 
Originally published as Characteristics of French Art (1932), Flemish Art (1927), and Reflections 
on British Painting (1943), this composite volume forms an exhilarating and still essential 
contribution to the comparative history of some of the mainstreams of European art. 
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POETRY AND DRAMA: T.S. Eliot. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

The text of the address delivered by Mr Eliot at Harvard in November, 1950, in which he 
develops his theories on the use of poetry for dramatic purposes. The address divides into 
two parts — that in which he is concerned with ‘the problems of poetic drama and the 
conditions which it must fulfil’, and that which he employs for a critical analysis of his own 
achievements in this field, taking as a conspicuous example The Cocktail Party. 


THE POETRY AND CAREER OF LI Po: Arthur Waley. Allen and Unwin. 
8s. 6d. 

The first full biography of China’s greatest poet, and one whose mystical poems gave the 
highest expression to the religious inspiration of Taoism. In which the distinguished 
scholar of Chinese culture portrays the extraordinary character of Li Po against the back- 
ground of all the social and moral appurtenances of eighth-century China. 


THE CONQUEST OF DEATH: J. Middleton Murry. Peter Nevill. 15s. 


An interesting critique of Adolphe, preceded by Mr Murry’s own, excellent translation of 
Benjamin Constant’s famous novel. 


E. M. FORSTER: Lionel Trilling. The Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
The third impression of this most distinguished biography (first published in 1944), by one 
of America’s leading critics. 


JOHN GERARD: The Autobiography of an Elizabethan. Translated from the 
Latin by Philip Caraman. With an Introduction by Graham Greene. Longmans, 
18s. 
A modern translation of what the publishers — and rightly — claim to be one of the most 
remarkable documents of the Elizabethan period. Educated at Oxford, ordained a priest 
of the Jesuit Order in Rome, in 1588, John Gerard passed the best part of his life in 
England in a condition of fantastic peril, having recourse to disguise, priest-holes and a 
hair-breadth escape from the torture chamber of the Tower of London by rope-line. 
The fascination of the narrative is powerful, the incidental light thrown on the events 
of his period, which subsequently became revealed history, of absorbing interest. 


jAmeEs 1: Charles Williams. With an Introduction by Dorothy Sayers. Arthur 
Barker. 10s. 6d. 

A most welcome reprint of one of Charles Williams’s lesser-known, but characteristically 
distinguished works — first published in 1934, and long since out of print. 


p1zzy: The Life and Nature of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. Heskett 
Pearson. Methuen. 21s. 

Mr Hesketh Pearson has, in this intensely human approach to Disraeli, brought off a 
portraiture which, shed of all but an essential measure of political background, reveals his 
subject in, one might almost say, as convincing a shape as one could hope for this side of 
actual re-creation. 


MY PICTURE GALLERY, 1886-1901: Viscountess Milner. John Murray. 20s. 


When - reluctantly, one imagines — Lady Milner gave up her direction of the National 
Review, the shock of her absence from the field came home with remarkable force to 
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many who were far too young to take account of any period previous to that which, with- 
out injury, one might be allowed to call the twilight of her public life. So courageous was 
her outlook, so vigorous (and talented) her pen, so magnanimous were even her prejudices. 
To open this book, prefaced with a vision of such loveliness as her portrait, taken when a 
young girl, presents — though already with more than a suggestion of the forthright inde- 
pendence which she later displayed — is to enter on chapter after chapter of late-Victorian 
history in company with all the most gifted and extraordinary of their generation. 


BEYOND EUPHRATES: Freya Stark. John Murray. 25s. 

The second part of Miss Stark’s outstanding autobiography, which she began with 
Traveller’s Prelude. Of the latter, one critic wrote, “There is hardly a page without an 
anecdote or a sketch, or a reflection on life which shows that exquisite balance of humour 
and wisdom which gave her book of essays, Perseus in the Wind, its strange excellence.’ If 
anything, Beyond Euphrates is an even more enchanting book than its predecessor, though 
such is the excellence, the elegance and subtlety of both that one hesitates to suggest so 
bald a comparison between them. 


ABOUT KINGSMILL: Hesketh Pearson and Malcolm Muggeridge. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 

A correspondence between the late Hugh Kingsmill’s two closest friends, evoking a vivid 
picture of that remarkable person — novelist, superb literary critic, and one of the most 
invigorating talkers of his day. For those who were admitted to his company — and despite 
his proverbially jovial appearance, he was not tolerant of the mass — this is a book which 
will sharpen, page by page, a wealth of rare mémories. 


BERNARD SPILSBURY 


His Life and Cases 
DOUGLAS BROWNE & E. V. TULLETT 


An accurate and absorbing account of the life of the first 
great medical detective. Written from his hitherto unpub- 
lished papers and files, and with the full collaboration of his 
family. Fully illustrated. 21/- net 


ELIZABETH FRY 
JANET WHITNEY 


This work is a welcome reprint of the centenary edition of a 
famous book. Mrs. Whitney tells the personal and public 
story of her heroine in an absorbing and deeply moving 
manner. 8/6 net 
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PRINTERS’ PROGRESS 1851~—1951: Charles Rosner. Sylvan Press. 42s. 


A lavishly produced, profusely illustrated volume tracing the development of the printer’s) 
craft over the last hundred years, revealing in particular the striking changes brought 
about by the introduction of the camera, and with it the arts of photo-engraving, photo- 
lithography, photogravure, and photo-composing. The author is a well-known authority 
on design in printing. 

RHINELAND WINELAND: S. F. Hallgarten. Paul Elek. 21s. 

A fascinating guide to the wine of Western Germany conveyed by dint of an imaginary” 
journey through the wine districts of this area. Highly commended to all who take their” 
wine seriously, both for its intrinsic interest and for its eye to the practical requirements 
of the wine drinker. 


SPANISH BY YOURSELF: L. B. Walton. Bell. 10s. 6d. 

A further volume in the admirable ‘By Yourself’ Language Series issued by this publisher, 
Previous volumes in this adroitly conceived series deal with German, French, Russian, 
and Italian. 


SHORT GUIDE TO PARIS: Edited by L. Russell Muirhead. Blue Guide. Benn, 


155. 
Uniform with the Short Guide to London, this is the latest volume in this splendidly d 
edition of concise travel guides to Britain and the Continent, with which no discernin 


traveller should fee] he can dispense. 


The Editor of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


cannot undertake to return unaccepted mss. 








